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Comedies of Aristophanes, viz. The Clouds, Plutus, The Frogs, 
The Birds. Translated into English, with notes. 


f We have already inserted an article on this work from one of the minor reviews 
of Great Britain, and have likewise given a dissertation on Greek literature, from 
the Edinburgh Review. The following article, however, contains general remarks 
on the Greek stage, and is worthy of attention not merely as coming from so highly 
classical a source as the Quarterly Review, but from its being in a manner a 
rival dissertation to the one last mentioned. } 


Wutte the tragic writers of Greece have been cherished by 
us with an eagerness bordering on enthusiasm, the only perfect 
remains of that celebrated country, in the opposite walk of comedy, 
have been consigned to comparative neglect and obscurity. 
Tragedy, indeed, as speaking’a more general language than 
comedy, and uttering much the same kind of sentiments, whether 
by the mouth of a Medea, or a Lady Macbeth, might naturally be 
expected to be more popular than her sister muse, whose allusions 
must necessarily be more local and confined; yet it still appears 
unaccountable, thal a people, possessed with so decided a taste 
for humour as the English, and keenly susceptible of personal 
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satire, should have done so little for an author, who yields to few 
writers either ancient or modern in both these qualifications. 
More than three centuries have elapsed since the first edition of 
Aristophanes was printed; and during that period, the continent 
has produced a succession ‘of commentators on his text: the 
Italians have made themselves masters of him by the translation 
(a very miserable one, we own) of the *Rositini, and the French 
by that of Poinsinet, while in England we have little more than 
the London edition of the Plutus and the Clouds, the Oxford 
edition of the Knights, the Acharnenses of Mr. Elmsley, enriched 
with the notes of Bentley, and different translations of one or other 
of the four plays, which are here collected. This is the more 
surprising, because the scholia en Aristophanes are reckoned 
among the most valuable of this species of writing ; the poet him- 
self too, we should think, presented a most inviting harvest to the 
Nh philologist and the commentator: there were many words to be 
ah traced to their roots, many customs to be elucidated, many diffi- 
eh culties to be explained ; various passages to be restored ; dialogues 
ib | which had escaped from their right owner to be returned; verses 





fal out of number, which required the hand of a metrical Procrustes ; 
ean} and an abundance of those delicious passages, at which commenta- 
He tors are accused of running riot. Tad no specimen of the Greek 
lege comedy come down to us, there are few things, we believe, which 
eat would have excited greater regret. The scenical representations 
‘a of a nation present us with so lively and exact a picture of the 
ple themselves, that we can scarcely be said to possess data 
sufficient for forming a decided opinion upon the character of any 
nation, unless we have the exhibitions of their stage, both serious 
and comic, to assist our judgment. 
The eagerness with which the octavo edition of Brunck, unsatis- 
factory as it is, has been purchased, is a sufficient proof, that it is 
not from a defect of taste in this country that the works of Aris- 
tophanes have been so much more talked of than read, and so 
much more read than understood. That he will ever be very 
generally popular here, we cannot undertake to say. When the 
drama of a country is poor, they are frequently content to borrow 
amusement from their neighbour; the Roman was for a long time 
diverted with Athenian customs in Roman language, and the 
Frenchman laughed at Spanish phrases and habits which he 
scarcely understood : but when theirewn literature affords dramatists 
of the highest excellence, few people will feel much indulgence for 
the elementary exhibitions of a foreign nation. This locality, 
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* The editor of Terucci’s Italian translation of the Plutus and the Clouds says 
that the Kositini made their translation from a wretched transfusion of Aristophanes 
into Latin. We have no doubt that this was the case, fer the translation itself is ute 
terly unlike the original. Terueci has succeeded better, and his trauslation is en- 
riched with some excellent notes. 
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which belongs so particularly to comedy and satire, must neces- 
sarily abate the relish of the unlearned reader for the writings of 
Aristophanes ; and after every assistance, the difficulty of the ori- 
sinal text must prove a great bar to all but finished scholars. 
Comic writers are the last authors to whom the student of a 
foreign language has recourse. There is necessarily so much 
idiom in them, the elliptic mode of speech is so continually recur- 
ring, and the transitions are so rapid, that the mind is startled at 
every turn, instead of sliding with ease into the subject, and catch- 
ing the little niceties of the dialogue. A maxim in ethics does not 
lose its force while we are consulting Hederic or Scapula. Even 
the sublimer emotions, excited by the writings of Euripides and 
Pindar, are not so likely to evaporate, while we pause to ascertain 
the precise meaning of a word, or a phrase, as the lighter shades of 
feeling excited by comedy. To be consulting the scholiast, when 
we ought to be carried away by the wit and spirit of the dialogue ; 
to be searching in Bisetus, or Geraldus, whether we may laugh 
“‘by authority,’’ soon exhausts the patience and fatigues the imagi- 
nation. 

There is one thing, on which we are particularly anxious to put 
the reader upon his guard, who is not familiar with the Grecian 
stage, and that is, not to come to the perusal of these plays with 
English feelings and English ideas about him. If he come fresh 
from his own drama, and expect a similar exhibition in that of the 
Grecian poet; if he look for intricacy of plot, for gradual develop- 
ment of character, for a leading story with a subordinate one 
attached to it, which at the same time shall help forward the main 
story and form a relief to it; above all, if he look for the delinea- 
tion of that universal passion, whose innumerable varieties of ten- 
derness and gayety, of whim and caprice, it is the delight of modern 
comedy to exhibit, he will find himself sorely disappointed. He 
will meet with characters, marked, it is true, with strong humour, 
but exhibiting few lights and shades; he will find a story that has 
no intricacies in it; and for love—he wiil see but little of it indeed, 
and that little he will wish to have expunged. The correct re- 
finement of modern times, the considering of love as a sentiment 
and not as an appetite, with all the light badinage and amiable 
gallantry which this feeling engenders, the “ dolci durezze, e pla- 
cide repulse,’ were unknown to the ancients. Nothing, in fact, can 
be conceived more gross than the old comedy, as exhibited in 
Aristophanes and the small remains of his cotemporaries which 
have come down to us. The worst of things are called by the 
worst of names; and the meanest of our appetites and grossest of 
our necessities are perpetually called in to make sport for the au- 
dience, who, if we are to judge of them by those exhibitions, (and 
they certainly took a singular delight in them,) can have been 
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little better than semibarbarians.* The plot of the Lysistrata 
turns upon a proposal so gross, that we shall not insult our readers 
with it; and though the effects of it upon the dramatis persone 
are ludicrous in the extreme, the poet deserves no indulgence for 
his shameless and unparalleled etlrontery. The marginal refe- 
rences of some. of our old moralities, and even mysteries, are suffi- 
ciently significant ; but they are purity itself when compared with 
the licentiousness of the Athenian stage. 

‘The grossness of the comic theatre of Greece forms a singular 
contrast with the gravity, the decorum, and the sustained elegance 
of the tragic poets of the same period; and we can scarcely con- 
ceive it possible that the same people who had listened with the 
warinest enthusiasm to the wild sublimities of A®schylus and the 
mora! pathos of Euripides, could have not only endured, but en- 
couraged and insisted upon the buffoonery and ribaldry of the 
comic writers. We can ascribe this depravity of taste to no 
cause so much as the little intercourse which subsisted between 
the two sexes, and the partial exclusion of women, that is, women 
of virtue, (for the restriction did not extend to the profligate part 
of the sex,) from entertainments of the theatre. Mr. Dunster has 
suggested, that the grossness of Aristophanes was merely an arti- 
fice, and that it served him as a sort of battery for making his 
assaults upon the vices of his countrymen with more effect. ‘True, 
indeed, it is, that the higher the object which he has in view, and 
the greater the danger of bringing it before the audience, so much 
the lower frequently is the ribaldry to which he descends. When 
by the most ridiculous baffoonery he has put his audience entirely 
off their guard, then it is that he suddenly strikes the deadliest blow. 
To the better part of his audience his admonitions might have the lu- 
dicrous appearance of a Bacchus preaching sobriety froma tub ; but 
to the vitious no reproof comes so home as that which they hear 
from persons who appear to think as little of virtue as themselves. 
After all, this post is scarcely tenable; the poet seems voluntarily 
to wallow in his filth ; and if his muse is not an absolute prostitute, 
she at least seems always willing to meet the public half way. 

Besides the embarrassments to which we have alluded, the un- 
learned reader will be encumbered with a new set of dramatis 
persone, called the chorus, whom he will find possessed of a most 
persevering attachment to the stage, never forsaking the per- 
formers, and diving into every thought, which is within the con- 
ception and intention of the actors. ‘To add to this seeming 
absurdity, he will find this exalted post aliotted to creatures of a 
very inferior situation in the comic poets; to Frogs, to Wasps, to 

* We must not, however, conelude too generally. It is well known that the phi- 


lesophers rarely frequented the comic theatres, and their example, no doubt, was 
followed by the more respectable part of the citizens. 
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Birds, and even to Clouds. We might enlarge upon this topic ; 
but enough, we think, has been premised to make it clear that 
Aristophanes was not a comic poet according to our ideas of that 
character: he may rather be termed a writer upon criticism, 
ethics and politics; and unless the reader come with these in- 
pressions to the perusal of him, he is not likely to make a fair esti- 
mate of his merits, or to imbibe that relish for his writings, which 
all true scholars feel. 

Having endeavoured to throw some light upon the character of 
the dramatist, we shall add a few words on the materials from 
which he had to draw his comic pictures. There is no source of 
humour so fertile as vanity ; in other words, as the affectation of 
pretending to be what we are not, and assuming a part for which 
we are not fitted either by fortune or nature. The endless sub- 
divisions of employment in modern life must, from this cause, pro- 
duce a never failing succession of fit subjects for the dramatist and 
the satirist. But in the earlier days of Greece, when Aristophanes 
wrote, this plentiful crop of pretenders did not exist. ‘The Athe- 
nians had, it is true, like other people, their artisans, their hinds, 
and their merchants; but the collective character of the nation 
was that of soldiers and statesmen. They had no standing army, 
for which they paid their quota, nor a militia, for which they pre- 
vided substitutes: every man was in his turn a soldier. Again, 
the Athenians did not express their political opinions once in seven 
years, and then leave them to be promulgated by the mouth of a 
representative; but every man was called upon continually to give 
his voice in the deliberative assembly himself. Such were the 
two great and leading occupations of the Athenians; upon these 
would all their ideas mainly turn, and to these would the produc- 
tions of the stage, which always follows the public feeling, be di- 
rected. Accordingly, we find the plays of Aristophanes per- 
petually turning upon one or other of these topics, and more par- 
ticularly upon that part of their civil jurisprudence which allotted 
the judicial situation to all ranks indiscriminately, and paid them a 
certain salary for their trouble. After the feelings more imme- 
diately connected with these pursuits, the Athenians were distin- 
guished by a predominant passion for the amusements of the stage. 
The bounty of nature had bestowed upon them a triumvirate of 
tragic poets, whom it has been the pride of modern times to own as 
their masters; and a crowd of comic writers, whose wit seems to 
have been as powerful in exciting the gayer feelings, as the 
pathos and sublimity of the former in raising the grander emotions. 
These productions were got up with all the magnificence of which 
the age could boast. The whole expenses of the Pelopomesian 
war, it is said, did not cost more than the exhibition of three of the 
tragedies of Sophocles. The emulation of the writers kept pace 
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with the generosity of the managers. Plays were not then con- 
tracted for, as at present, by the gross; neither was the success- 
ful candidate rewarded merely by a benefit. The applauses and 
distinctions, which accompanied success, were so flattering, that 
some of their writers expired under them. Such were the people 
to whom the drama of Aristophanes was submitted, and we ought 
to have a proper idea of his audience, in order to judge of his 
merits. We are apt to view the Athenians, as they did them- 
selves, through the magnifying glasses of Marathon and Platea ; 
but a more odious people, as to their internal economy, never 
existed. ‘They were open to the grossest flattery; they were 
credulous, not like Englishmen, from an unsuspecting honesty, 
but, like Frenchmen, to whom their character is very similar, from 
vanity and self-conceit. ‘They were fickle and inconstant in their 
tempers, melting one night into tears over the tragedies of Kuri- 
pides, and the next, dying with laughter at the parodies of his n- 
cessant persecutor, Aristophanes. Of a high-wrought susceptibility, 
they set a fine upon Phrynicus, because his dialogue was too pa- 
thetic, and starved Anaxandrides because his invectives were too 
severe. ‘Too acute to be insensible of high talents, and too en- 
vious to allow them their due sway, they persecuted the virtue 
which they could not but admire, and exalted the vice which 
they ridiculed and contemned : the vilest tyrants where they dared, 
and that was chiefly with the meritorious and the virtuous ; and 
the meanest slaves to the bullies and blockheads, who ruled them 
by consulting their tempers, and administering to their favourite 
passions—praise of themselves and abuse of others. Such are 
some of the traits of the incomprehensible Athenians; the people 
who deserted Alcibiades, in the midst of a grave oration, to run 
after a bird; who erected a monument to Cratinus for his talents, 
and recorded nothing upon it but that he was a drunkard; who 
drove Aristides into banishment, because he was just, and rewarded 
the children of Cheeriphilus with the freedom of their city, be- 
cause their father sold excellent salt fish: the people, in short, 
who first listened with admiration to the precepts of Socrates, 
ihen allowed him to be made a public jest, then murdered, and 
fast of all deified him. Such, we say, were the people whose 
amusements, morals, and politics, Aristophanes undertook to criti- 
cise, to amend, and to direct. [It was a hazardous task ; but of this 
he seems well aware. ‘To arraign them seriously and severely 
was dangerous; to bend and crouch before them scarcely less so. 
Whenever, therefore, he bas any important object in view—a 
sophist to expose—a public defaulter to arraign—a war to con- 
demn—a peace to recommend, he generally commences with a 
scene of low buffoonery, er introduces some of their great people 
in a ludicrous situation, such as was peculiarly acceptable to the 
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levelling disposition of the Athenians. Having thus prepared his 
audience, he opens his battery; and the boldness with which he 
directs his assault, when we consider the powers of those sub- 
jected to his lash, places him on very high ground indeed. It is 
here that we feel the character of sublimity in our author, which 
Longinus applies only to the apt collocation of his words and sen- 
tences. His undaunted denunciations of public villany; his bold 
appeals in favour of his own patriotic intentions; his sudden and 
unexpected turns of wit, drawn from new and peculiar sources ; 
his pointed, short and resistless sarcasm, are among the finest 
specimens of moral reprehension. ‘The addresses of Diceus and 
Adicus in the Clouds, are both grand in their display ; the cutting 
satire with which the former gives up the contest, and throws 
himself upon the audience as a universal mass of villany, is more 
than grand; it is a stroke of true sublimity. 

Of those who suffered from this writer’s ridicule, there are three 
so conspicuous, that we cannot avoid saying afew words on each ; 
we mean Socrates, Euripides, and Cleon. His motives for at- 
tacking the former are not sufficiently clear. The idle story of 
his being suborned by Melitus to write the comedy of the Clouds, 
and thus to pave the way for the death of Socrates, is refuted by 
the dates of his pieces, from which it appears that that event did 
not take place till more than twenty years after the performance 
of the play in question. Besides, though Aristophanes had a 
strong turn for the ridiculous, he does not seem to have had much 
malice in him : his satirical strokes are in general short and pointed ; 
he sometimes fastens, indeed, upon the tender parts, but he exhibits 
none of the marks of a determined and cold-bleoded satirist; he does 
not coolly gaze upon the wound which he has laid open, nor watch 
the agonies which he has excited. ‘To a man who, like Aristophanes, 
saw things on the side of ridicule only, Socrates might easily ap- 
pear little more than an officious meddler. ‘The nature of his dis- 
courses too, which regarded ends more than means, and not un- 
frequently pleaded what was fallacious, in order to illicit what was 
true, laid him very open to witty mistake and misrepresentation. 
‘The aphorism of Donne respecting scriptural texts may not unaptly 
be applied to the Socratict sermones: “ sentences in scripture,” 
says he, “ like hairs in horse-tails, concur in one root of strength and 
beauty ; but being plucked out one by one, serve only for springes 
and snares.” We have the greatest veneration for the name of 
Socrates ; but we cannot see that personality in the Clouds which 
some have ascribed to it. It appears to us that the play was 
principally intended to retort the indignity thrown upon the comic 
stage by the sophists, in restraining its exhibitions ; and that the 
character of Socrates (however petulantly and unjustly assumed) 
was little more than a name for the whole body of them collec- 
tively. The audience, who knew the men, appropriated the re- 
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spective charges, and while they appeared to be amused with the 
buffooneries of the great philosopher, were, perhaps, laughing at 
the follies and impieties of Hippo of Thrace, Democritus, Pros 
tagoras, &c. 

The character of Euripides we must imagine to have particu- 
larly excited the spleen of Aristophanes. He is the cushion on 











which his wit reposes at all times. 3) 
‘The poet seems to have considered him as a piece of private Pp 
property, always at hand. ‘The warmest admirer of Euripides pe 
must be amused with the attacks of his witty and unwearied as- of 
Me sailant. ‘This mighty master of the drama, inferior to Shake — T 
nt spear only in those powerful touches which go at once to the te 
ae heart, and to Racine for knowledge of his art, had yet points that [all 
is) jJaid him very open to ridicule. "He was at times languid and af- thi 
ee fected ; finical in his expressions and conceited in his ideas: he are 
(a seemed to write too with a lofty contempt of his audience, and to lox 
hg demand their acquiescence as a master, and not their suffrages as JR id 
Pes a candidate for favour. His perverse morality, and diseased the 
ve state of religious sentiment; his prolix, though eloquent mes- col 
da sengers; his interminable prologues, preventing curiosity and an- ant 
ie ticipating surprise; his affectation of deep thinking, (v isible even pol 
fi a in the lowest of his dramatis persone,) together with the occa fan 
RED sional meanness of his phraseology, and the snip-snap of his dia- Th 
Hak logue, which is sometimes continued for a page or two together, all ter 
He become in their turn the property of Aristophanes, who puts —) Jol 
| them in a thousand ridiculous lights. He is not, indeed, blind to a ti 
his merits, but he is more than eagle-eyed to his defects; and he twe 
that has not Euripides at his finger-ends, must be content to lose & Nic 
a great share of the wit of Aristophanes. der 
| Of all the characters whom our author brought upon the stage, into 
none seems to have excited his detestation so sincerely as Cleon; firs 
and the glee with which he records his victory over this turbulent J) the: 
demagogue, comes from his very heart. The following picture of Fy hav 
| him seems to have pleased Aristophanes, for he has repeated it in J) the 
. two of his comedies, the Wasps, and the Peace. y con 
fie H reig 
: H When first your poet undertook this trade ‘ 
el Of dealing out instruction, men were not 3 
at His game, but monsters ; huge leviathans ' 
rt That ask’d the mettle and appliances 
Of Hercules, to quell them: first he grappled : 
va With that fell portent, that huge, saw-toothed beast, ; 
‘ Licked into fashion by the slavering tongues 
a Of sycophants accurst; whose eyes shot fire 
; | Fierce as the flames of Cynna, and whose voice “A 
i Rose hoarser than the raging whirlpool’s, when m use of 
i The birth-pains of the coming storm are on it. for at 
it / VY 
i 
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A whale’s ill savour, loins, that, Lamia-like, 

Had never known the luxury of water, 

‘These, with a camel’s hinder parts, made up 

Th’ uncouth, distasteful compound, &c.—W srs, 1030. 


The comedy which our poet composed for the express purpose 
of bringing this obnoxious but dangerous demagocue before the 
people, is called the Knights. It is a strain of coarse but very 
powerful humour throughout, and will remind the English reader 
of the facetious history of John Bull by the Dean of St. Patrick. 
There is in fact a very close resemblance between these two wri- 
ters; and had Swift turned his thoughts to the stage, and been 
allowed the privileges of the “ old comedy > we are of opinion 
that the Greek poet would have been his model. The two writers 
are alike distinguished by their bitter satire; they have the same 
love for homely imagery, the same tendency to revel in those 
ideas which most people sedulously exclude from their thoughts: 
the Attic bard too possesses a slight portion of that misanthropic 
contempt for.his species which so strongly marks the English wit, 
and both evince the same public spirit, and the same talent for 
pointing out the true interests of their country by comparisons so 
familiar, that the meanest understandings cannot mistake them. 
The character of Demus, by which the poet collectively charac- 
terized the Athenian populace, is so evident a prototype of Swift’s 
John Bull, that our readers, we think, will not be displeased to see 
a translation of it. The play opens with a ludicrous dialogue be- 
tween the two distinguished Athenian generals, Demosthenes and 
Nicias, who complain bitterly of the miseries which they had un- 
dergone since the introduction of a Paphlagonian tanner (Cleon) 
into the service of their common master, Demus. They talk at 
first of going over to the eneiny : upon second thoughts, however, 
they determine to lay their case before the spectators ; and Nicias 
having first begged the audience to show by their looks whether 
the subject was ; agreeabl e, and they, we suppose, assenting, his 
companion begins as follows :—and never, surely, was “ the sove- 
reign people” depicted with greater force and humour. 


With reverence to your worships, ’tis our fate 
"l'o have a testy, crossgrain’d, bilious, sour 

Old fellow for our master ;.one much giv’n 

‘To a bean™ diet; somewhat hard of hearing : 
Demus, his name, Sirs, of the parish Pnyx, here. 
Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
Brought bome a lusty slave from Paphlagonia, 


* Aliuding to the beans which the Athenians, who were a nation of judges, made 


use of in their courts. The poet continually ridicules the fondness of his countrymen 
for attending these courts. 
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Fresh from the tan-yard, tight and yare, and with 
As nimble fingers and as foul a mouth 
As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 
This tanner-Paphlagonian (for the fellow 
Wanted not penetration) bow’d and serap’d, 
And fawn’d and wagg’d his ears and tail, dog-fashion ; 
And thus soon slipp’d into the old man’s graces. 
Occasional douceurs of leather-parings, 
With speeches to this tune, made all his own. 
“Good Sir, the court is up—you’ve judg’d one cause, 
“Lis time to take the bath; allow me, Sir— 
This cake is excellent—pray sup this broth— 
This soup will not offend you, though crop full——. 
You love an obolus;* pray, take these three— 
Honour me, Sir, with your commands for supper” — 
Sud times meanwhile for us! With prying looks, 
tound comes my man of hides, and, if he finds us 
Cooking a little something for our master, 
Jncontinently lays his paws upon it, 
And, modestly, in bis own name presents it! 
Then, none but he, forsooth, must wait at table; 
(We dare not come in sight;) but there he stands 
All supper time, and, with a leathern fly-flap, 
W hisks off the advocates; anon the knave 
Falls to his oracles, and, when he sees 
‘The old man plunged in mysteries to the ears, 
And scared from his tew senses, marks his time, 
And enters on his tricks. False accusations 
Now come in troops; and, at their heels, the whip : 
Meanwhile, the rascal shuffles in among us, 
And begs of one, brow-beats another, cheats 
A third, and frightens all. “ My honest friends, 
‘These cords cut deep, you find it—I say nothing, 
Judge you between your purses and your backs. 
1 could, perhaps”—V e take the gentie hint, 
And give him all: if not, the old man’s foot 
lays such a tune upon our hinder parts, 
That flogging is a jest tot, a mere flea-bite. 


it would lead us too far to enter into the humorous scenes which: 
iollow ; suffice it to observe, that in consequence of this play, 
(icon was condemned to pay a fine of five talents: and the poet 
thus records his victory, in the Acharnians. 


Out, out, upon it: I am sick, heart-sick : 
My joys are few, heav’n knows! some three or four: 


* This is bitter. The Athenian populace were paid three oboli, every time they 
attended the court to sit as judges. Vhis drew them thither in crowds, and together, 
with their fondness for litigation, forms, as we have just observed, an mexhaustibly 
souree Of satire for Aristophanes. 
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But for my plagues, they come in whole battalions, 

in numbers numberless, like ocean’s waves.— 

Yet, L have had my touches too of j ey. oe. 

Pure, genuine joy—when was’t? stay, stay—twas when 
I saw those same five talents, dropping from 

The full gorg’d maw of Cleon. 0, the sight 

Was milk and honey to me! 


Let it be remembered, to the poet’s honour, that his vengeance 
ceased with the life of Cleon. In the Clouds, he observes, with 
honest pride, 


I struck the living Cleon to the heart, 
When all his pomp of greatness was upon him; 
But never spurn’d I at his lifeless corse. 


It is more than time to turn to the volume which has called 
forth these remarks. We have reason to think that the writer of 
tne preface is mistaken ih saying that excepting the duplicate ver- 
sions of the Clouds and Plutus, ‘by White and Theobald, no other 
translations of Aristophanes have been attempted in England, be- 
sides those before us. A translation of the Plutus was published 
by Thomas Randolph, the author of the Muse’s Looking Glass, 
in 1651, under the quaint title of Hey for Honesty! Down will: 
Knavery! ‘This was succeeded by another quarto translation, in 
1659, with the signature of H. H. B. A folio translation of the 
Clouds, by Stanley, may be found, we believe, in the History of 
Philosophy, Lond. 1708. Our wishes, we frankly confess, in- 
cline us to hope, that the writer is also somewhat incorrect in say- 
ing, that Aristophanes “ begins to form a prominent part in the 
lecture books of our universities.” We doubt whether it be so 
at Oxford; we are quite sure that it is not so at Cambridge. The 
fact is, that Aristophanes, though a great wag, is, at times, also a 
very wicked one ; and it is not every one whe plunges bibs mire, 
that has the good ‘fortune, like the “ essay ist”’ in the Dunciad, to 
“bear no tokens of the sable streams,’ on emerging from it. 

The present volume contains poetic versions of the Clouds and 
the Frogs, by Mr. Cumberland and Mr. Dunster ; and prose trans- 
lations of the Plutus, by Fielding and Young, conjointly ; and of 
the Birds, “by a member of one of the universities. ” They are 
of such different degrees of merit, that the compound reminds us 
of the tyrant in V ireil, who eau together the living and the 
dead. Mr. Cumberland’s is infinitely superior to the rest ; it has 
naturalized Aristophanes among us, as far as it goes, and we ques- 
tion whether any other language can boast a translation at once so 
easy and so spirited. Mr. Cumberland never made a more for- 
tunate hit than when he undertook the remains of the comic 
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poets: it settled his reputation upon a firmer. basis than any of his 
original works ; and his version of the Clouds formed an excellent 
finale to his smaller attempts of the same kind. To say the truth, 
he seems fully sensible of the value of what he had done; for he is 
very careful to mention ihe length of time which the undertaking 
required, and to hint that, after soliciting the assistance of many 
learned men, he was left to accomplish it single-handed. 

The whole of this play is a masterpiece of dramatic skill, wit 
and effect:* the translation is so well supported throughout, that 
we night pitch upon any passage indiscriminately, and produce it 
as a specimen of the inimitable skill of the translator. If Mr. 
Cumberland fail anywhere, it is in the odes or chorusses, for he 
was not a very successful rhymer. We could produce a few in- 
stances where he has translated rather too freely, and a very few 
where he has either mistaken, or not quite equalled, his original ; 
but we will not lessen the general excellence of his performance 
by any remarks upon smaller errors. 

The plot of the Plutus is, we presume, familiar to the reader, 
having been given in one of the papers of the Spectator. It is 
translated with a close and servile adherence to the text, and will 
be the farthest of all things from reminding the reader of the author 
of Tom Jones. It is singular; that Fielding’s humour, which 
shone so powerfully in the prose epic, should desert him when- 
ever he attempted the draina. There is scarcely one of his 
comedies that does him credit but the Miser; and this play, with 
the exception of the character of Marianne, is taken from the 
Avare of Moliére. Next toa literal translation of the text, Field- 
ing’s aim seems to have been to expose the mistranslations of 
Mad. Dacier, and her faithful copyist, ‘Theobald. The lady cer- 
tainly mistakes her author very frequently ; and Theobald, as his 
wilty persecutor remarks, shows that it was much easier to trans- 
late from the French than from the original. The notes are in 


* It has been attempted in the enlarged edition of Brumoy’s Greek Theatre, to 
prove a close resemblance, both in the subject and the conduct of the pieces, be- 
tween the Clouds of Aristophanes and the Lettres Provinciales of Paseal; but we 
do not think with much success. Both writers, it is true, combat the sophists and 
false philosophers of the times, and their compositions are both models of writing in 
their respective ways. The ‘ Probalisme”’ of Pascal may also be compared with 
the Dieeus and Adicus of Aristophanes. But here we think the comparison must 
end. If the two writers drew their weapons from the same armoury, they were at 
least of a very diferent temperament. Aristophanes applies to one person what 
were the scattered opinions of many, Pascal aseribes to the Jesuits collectively, 
tenets which, according to Voltaire, were maintained only by a few. The light 
raillery of Aristophanes cannot be compared with the powerful irony of Paseal, nor 
the open scoffs and undisguised effrontery of the Athenian, with the bitter humility 
and stinging reserve of the Frenchman We disbelieve Aristophanes, and are 
amused ; we place implicit confidence in Pascal, and are shocked. Aristophanes, in 
the true spirit of comedy, touches chiefly upon points of behaviour which are to be 
avoided; Pascal mixes with his ridicule of what is wrong, the sublimest exhortations 
and persuasions to hat is right; the former therefore excites unmixed gayety, while 
even the laughter of the latter inclines us to be serious. 
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general good, and evince that the translators had a keen perception 
of the beauties of their author, though they have done little to- 
wards making the reader partake of their feelings of enjoyment. 
The Plutus is a proof of what we advanced above—that Aristo- 
phanes might be considered as an ethic writer. Whoever will 
turn his thoughts to the various effects which the want, or the 
attainment of wealth has upon the human mind in its several situa- 
tions, will find them here thrown into action; and instantly recog- 
nise them in the person or the conduct of the living Plutus, and 
those more immediately about him. 

“ The Frogs” was written, according to Frischlinus, with a view 
of averting the popular odium which had been drawn upon our 
poet by the tragedy of Palamedes, in which Euripides had covertly 
reproached the Athenians with the unjust murder of Socrates. 
To relish thoroughly the wit and humour of this diverting comedy, 
it is necessary that the reader should be fully master of the plays 
of A®schylus and Euripides, the two contending poets. This 
can hardly be acquired by a perusal of the translations of Potter 
and Woodhall; for though these versions, and more particularly 
the former, are highly respectable, the wit of the parody is entirely 
lost, while the mind is kept wavering by a language, which is the 
exact property of neither A®schylus nor Potter, and where the 
standard of comparison (which must be a death-blow to parody) 
is entirely changed. The English language, too, seems hardly 
equal to that sustained tone of elegance i in which the ancient dramas 
are generally written. Indeed, no modern language that we are 
acquainted with, seems equal to this but the Italian, which, by the 
distinctness of its poetic diction, and power of altering the colloca- 
tion of its words, is capable of producing much of that tension of 
the mind, to which no small part of the charm of the Grecian 
drama is owing. ‘The tragedies of Alfieri are noble imitations of 
the Greek tragedy, and exhibit a considerable portion of that cold 
stateliness and sosfenwlo movement which distinguish the latter, but 
which, when transfused into our language, generally wear an ap- 
pearance of stiffness or feebleness. We cannot bestow those 
praises upon the performance of Mr. Dunster, which the merits of 
Mr. Cumberland demanded from our hands. His translation is 
respectable, never sinking very low, nor ever rising to any ex- 
traordinary height. His chorusses we think equal, if not superior, 
to those of his compeer ; but his performance, in general, appears 
tame and cold, after the vigorous and spirited copy of Mr. Cum- 
berland. Mr. Dunster possesses neither the force nor the delicacy 
of hand of his rival, nor has he his skill of catching the nicer fea- 
tures of his original, and expanding them, as his Attic conciseness 
sometimes requires, upon his own canvass. The one exhibits the 
very face, and life-blood, and animation, of his original; the other 
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shows but the features of his author. We recognise, indeed, the 
man, but it is a waxen impression, cold and cheerless—not a 


transcript of the warm and living face, instinct with motion and 


intelligence. 

The “ Birds” is a singular performance, even among the eccen- 
tricities of Aristophanes, into which the poet has contrived te 
weave an innumerable quantity of ingenious allusions, quaint {an- 
cies, and pleasantries, such as no person but himself, we think, 
could have furnished. It is, however, among the least pleasing of 
the poet’s performances, because it wants a central object, and, 
notwithstanding what the commentators say about Decelea, the 
scopus dramtis is rather uncertain. We have but little applause 
to bestow upon the translation. ‘Ihe most disagreeable feature in 
it is its colloquial coarseness. Wecan never imagine that if Aris- 
tophanes had written in English, he would have used such ex- 
pressions as “ dash me’’—“ you’ ve got to thank me for that’’—&c. 
&c.—In the midst of these and similar vulgarisms, the translator 
frequently catches himself up, with an air of stiffness and decorum, 
which produces a most ludicrous eifect. It is like harlequin 
seized with a fit of the vapours in the midst of his buffooneries. 
The leading feature of Aristophanes is an irresistible propensity 
for seeing every thing in a ridiculous light; but in the hands of his 
translator he resembles a thinking gentleman, seduced into the 
amusement of a dance, who crosses hands with a sombre vivacity, 
and goes down the middle with a merry air of despondency. We 
doubt, besides, whether any prose translation can do justice to an 
author whese writings breathe every grace and every variety of 
rhythm, whose harmony is of the most complete and perfect kind, 
and whose choral odes notunfrequently take a flight, which even So- 
phocles and the Theban swan might be proud tofollow. The trans- 
lator has been rather unfortunate, too, in his choice of the Birds for 
this specimen of the comico-prosaic, as he calls the style in which 
the translation is attempted; because it contains some very beau- 
tiful specimens of choral harmony. He deserves credit, however, 
for the diligence with which he has consulted the authorities for ex- 
plaining his text; and there is an occasional vigour in the transla- 
tion, which leads us to argue more favourably of his future attempts. 
He has sometimes mistaken his text, for which the extreme diffi- 
culty of his author forms a very fair excuse: we shall remark upon 
one instance only, and that for the sake of our own respectable 
fraternity. The word «g:724 (page 470.) does not mean the au- 
dience, but the judges, the critical overseers, who were to decide 
upon the merits of the respective performances, previously to their 
being selected for the prize of public exhibition. The translator, 
on any future occasion, will do well also to be aware of a fainiliar 
practice ef Aristophanes, viz. that of making his names of places 
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earry a double meaning with them. Thus (p. 498.) the words 
Phanx and Clepsydra are not only the names of towns, but have 
a reference to the water-glass used for regulating the speeches of 
the orators, and to the action of informing. 

A name which, like that of Aristophanes, admitted all the varie- 
ties of wit, buffoonery, indelicacy, and personal satire, was almost 
sure to be applied to any who might tread nearly the same path of 
literature. Accordingly we find Moliére sometimes called the 
Aristophanes of France; and learned men have traced an occa- 
sional resemblance between his writings and those of Ben Jonson. 
We have already given our own opinion, that of all the moderns, 
Swift comes nearest in his style of humour to the Athenian; not 
but there are certain strong marks of resemblance between him 
and the writers we have just mentioned. We beg, however, first 
io observe, that in mentioning such mighty masters of the drama 
as Moliére and Ben Jonson, it is by no means our wish to set 
our author upon a leve! with them. Aristophanes is a great and a 
surprising genius; but he could not boast of that exquisite delinea- 
tion of character, that chaste and varied humour, which give Mo- 
liére one of the highest places in the modern drama ; nor does he 
possess that full- drawn pow erof portraiture, that masculine vigour, 
that voluptuous revelry in his own ideas of magnificence, those 
rich overflowings, and, as far as mixed passions are concerned, 
those inimitable flights of invention and poetry, which belong to 
our Immortal Ben: flights which generate a species of literary 


freethinking, and occasionally draw us from the exclusive worship 


of our dramatic idol, Shakspeare. ‘There is no point in which the 
French and Grecian poets so closely resemble each other as that 
character of bon-hommie, which they delight in giving to their 
dramatis persone, that mixture of good nature and drollery, of 
shrewdness and credulity, which alternately excites our kindness, 
pity, and contempt. ‘The Diceopolis, the Strepsiades, and the 
Taygetus of Aristophanes are very much of the same school as 
the Monsieur Jourdain, and the Geor ge Dandin of Moliére. The 
Carion of the former is undoubtedly “the prototype of the busy, 
meddling, loquacious Sganarelles and lackeys of the latter. Many 
of the scenes in the Malade Imaginaire, the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, and the Mari Confondu might be quoted as proofs of the 
use which Moliére has made of Aristophanes. The pleasantry (in 
which the Frenchman so much delights) of turning a succession of 
biting remarks upon the head of the first utterer, is also a favour- 
ite piece of sport with the Grecian. The exquisite talent of the 
French wit for pushing the same idea to its furthest point of giving 
pleasure, was possessed in no small degree by his great predeces- 
sor. 

It might have keen expected that Foote, who has been profess- 
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edly styled the English Aristophanes, and whose writings bore 
much the same relation to the “ old comedy” which thoseof Mo- 
liére did to the school of Menander, would come still nearer to the 
poet whose works we are considering. The flow of Foote’s dia- 
logue, which forms so easy and happy a medium between the flip- 
pancy of unpolished pertness and the nicer elegancies of gentle- 
manly refinement, may almost be compared to the Attic terseness 
of his predecessor. His characters, more detailed than those of 
the Grecian, are hit off with the happiest pleasantry and truth. 
His dramatis persone, though not so indelicate as those of the 
Athenian, exhibit not a whit more of the tenderness and warm 
feeling of that passion which has become the soul of modern co- 
medy ; and they seem to live im an equally heathenish atmosphere 
with those of his great master, where no checks of conscience in- 
trude, where to be gay is to be reasonable, and to be ingenious in 
knavery is a sufficient apology for dealing with it. But Foote 
wants the whim, and the wit, and the poignancy, of his rival; he 
has neither the variety nor the invention of Aristophanes: his com- 
mand of language is great, but he hasit not under that entire sub- 
jection which Aristophanes possessed, who compels it to minister 
to every change, and shade, and inflexion of his mind. Foote 
travelled rapidly, but his step has not the bound and elasticity of 
the Grecian; he has none of those bursts of poetry which his mas- 
ter frequently pours forth, nor any of those striking appeals which 
the’ more elevated objects of Aristophanes enabled him to make, 
and which, amid the lowest scenes of buffoonery, stamp a dignity 
upon his performances, and recall to the reader the great purposes 
to which his dramas were subservient. 


The comedy of the “ Wasps” furnishes a ground of compari- — 


son with the drama of modern times, as it has been selected by 
M. Racine for the model! of his only comedy, “les Plaideurs.” 


M. Racine has transplanted many of the Attic bard’s witticisms | 
with great success, and substituted, with admirable dexterity, the — 
terms of the French bar for those of the Athenian. His trial of — 
ithe dog is exceedingly well done: it wants, however, the merits of — 


the original, in which, besides its actual adaptation to the business 
of the play, it has an allegorical reference to some passing events of 
that time. The dog Labes was evidently intended to be applied 
to Laches, and the cheese to the bribe which he had received. 
The scene between the Countess and Chicanneau is equal to any 


thing in the whole range of French comedy: still we must confess 4 


that the copy does not please us so much as the original. ‘There 


is a charm inthe carelesness and freedom of the Grecian’s disha- — 


bille, which is wanting in the full dress ef the Frenchman. ‘There 


is a mechanic air too in the studied breaks and balances of the lat- | 
ter’s versification, which, though pleasing at first, becomes at last | 
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fatiguing. It appears as if the poet had composed the air and the 
music of his verses first, and put the words to them afterwards. 
The committal of the dog, in this humorous comedy of the 
“Wasps,” has been imitated by Jonson, in the Staple of News, 
and indeed no writer seems to have had Aristophanes more 
directly in his eye than our learned Ben. One great point of re- 


semblance which we find between them, is Jonson’s imitation of 


the Grecian poet in the continual introduction of himself upon the 
stage, the sarcasms upon his fellow-writers, and his praises and dis- 
praises of the actors. ‘These were topics which the Greek come- 
dians never failed to present, and indeed particular parts of the 
chorus, called the Commatium and the Parabasis, were appro- 
priated to these very purposes. ‘These diatribes are exceedingly 
entertaining and curious, and exhibit a striking picture of the keen- 
ness and acrimony with which the writers of them pursued each 
other. The interludes of Censure, Mirth and Tattle, serve much 
the same purpose in Jonson’s Staple of News. His witty intro- 
duction to that singular exhibition of low humour, Bartholomew 
Fair, with many other passages, might be produced as specimens 
of the same kind. Another point of resemblance is their love of 
allegorical persons, and a sort of metaphysical wit, where the same 
thing that is predicated of the person, will also apply to the pas- 
sion or affections of the mind, of which the character is the pre- 
dicament personified. 

Our article has reached a great length, but we shall not be 
thought to have done justice to our author, if we do not exhibit 
some of those reflections on the female sex, from which a cele- 
brated father of the church is said to have drawn his own invec- 
tives on the same subject. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
in justice to the gallantry of the poet, that he very seldom particu- 
larizes any of the female sex, as he does those of his own, but 
arraigns their vices in the gross. The Ecclesiazuse is a burlesque 
upon Utopian forms of government, and may be safely recom- 
mended to the wild lovers of reform. It turns upon a project con- 
certed by some Athenian dames, who accoutre themselves in the 
habiliments of their husbands, and who, repairing in this disguise 
to the ecclesia, or parliament-house, vote that the administration 
of public affairs should be put into the hands of the women. In 
a previous meeting, one of the lady-speakers supposes herself to be 
a man addressing the assembly, and she assigns the following hu- 
morous reasons for the propriety of expecting a better government 
of the state, when managed by females. 


In all things they excel ‘us: chief in this, 
A reverence of old fashions: ‘To a woman, 
They dip their fleeces in hot water—twas 
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‘The mode in former days; fry their fish sitting, 
“Twas so of yore; bear weights upon their heads, 
"Tis a most reverend custom. Here’s no change, 
No innovation, no new-fangled doctrine ; 

And well was it for Athens, when old ways 
Were yet in vogue! We, fools, must needs, forsooth, 
‘Turn theorists, experimentalists ; 

And what’s the consequence ? the city’s ruin! 
They run to festivals—so did their grandams ; 
jll-treat their husbands—'tis an ancient practice ; 
House a gallant—it was their mothers’ use; 
Keep the tidbits for him—tis an old fashion; 
Love a brisk glass—antiquity is for them; 
Another thing tut! they have precedent. 
W hat need of more? Commit the reins to them; 
And question not th’ event: my life upon’t, 
You'll find yourselves the happiest men on earth. 





in the 'Thesmophoriazusz he is not less pleasant upon the sex. 
‘The thesmophorie were festivals held in honour of Ceres, at 
which none but freeborn women were allowed to be present. It 
had been intimated to Euripides, that the ladies, irritated by his 
reflections upon the sex, intended to consider, during this festival, 
what revenge they should inflict upon him. The poet, aware that 
these were enemies not to be despised, goes in a great fright to 
Agatho the poet, to consult what should be done. Mnesilochus, 
his father-in-law, accompanies Euripides, proposes to borrow a 
woman’s garb of Agatho, and engages, in that disguise, to join the 
women who are celebrating the mysteries, and to speak stoutly in 
defence cf his son-in-law. The scheme is approved, and the fol- 
lowing scene admits the readers to the sitting. The meeting ts 
conducted with all the mock solemnity of a general Athenian 
assembly. The herald proclaims silence by the sacred expres- 
sion Of Bvexuere, evenuere! prays that the meeting may turn out 
to the benefit of the state and the parties concerned, and wishes 
that whoever of the lady-speakers should deserve best of the 
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Athenian people, and her own sex, may be rewarded with the prize ] 
of victory. ‘The chorus follows with a grave hymn; and the bu- | 


siness commences with the usual interrogation, “ Whose pleasure 
is 1 to speak?—Upon this Sostrata rises, and, after a short pre- 
face, observes that there was no crime of which the poet had not 
accused them. Nothing can be conceived more truly comic than 


the medley of humour and satire in which the long string of © 


offences is brought forward to justify her accusation. A second 


speaker follows with fresh complaints, when Mnesilochus, who sees | 
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ihe storm rising, gets up, as he had promised, to mitigate or avert. 
its fury. He begins, 


Sad tales these, by my troth! I marvel not 
That they have touch’d you to the quick, and rous’d 
All that is woman in you. I profess, 
As I’m a mother, and regard my offspring, 
I hate the man to madness :—and yet, ladies, 


*'T'were not amiss, methinks, to check our spleen, 
And view the matter calmly. He has brought vhs 
A scantling of our faults upon the stage, ‘t 


eae 
Or Pa Re Ne 


No peccadilloes, neither: what of that! 

Are there not others that he wots not of ? 

For my part, ladies, ’m no innocent. 

My slips have not been one, nor two, nor three; 

That which sits heaviest on me, is the trick 

4 I play’d my spouse, W hen but three days a bride~~ 

te Euripides ne’er said a word of this; ‘ 
: Nor how, when better men are not at hand, 

A slave or muleteer will serve the purpose. 

: He said, I grant ye, Pheedra was a wanton; 

+ a But what is that to us? He never told 

How Porné spread her cloak before her husband, 

Bad him admire the colour, and the texture, 

While the gallant avail’d him of the sereen, : 

And slipt away unnoticed! I could mention ie! 

A matron here, who feign’d a pregnancy, yf 

% And bought a child, while her good man was trotting 

- & From street to street, kind heart! to fetch a midwife !- 
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The signal given, “Retire!” the lady cries. 
The child, ’tis true, was kicking ripe, but then, 
i, The pitcher’s belly was the sufferer. 

¥ The proud and happy simpleton pack’d off, 
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Raises a lusty squall: with that, the beldame, ay 
{Malicious hag!) purveyor of the bantling, 

Runs out, and with a grin upon her face, 

“ Joy, joy, Sir! you’ve a giant to your son! 

So like papa! eyes, lips—then, sucha nose! 

A fir cone’s nothing to it.” Not a word od 
Of this dropt from the poet. th 


Xv 





The two remaining plays of Aristophanes, the Acharnians and 
Wthe Peace, will serve to illustrate what we have advanced of the 
B political purposes to which his comedies were applied. They 
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a Home comes a pitcher, with a chopping boy: ete 


The pitcher’s mouth is open’d, and the child ae  s 


were both written during the Peloponnesian war ; the Acharnians | Ree) i 
1 


Now we're alone and none can overhear us, Renee te 


Such as might reach his hearing, or his knowledge, oe i 
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period, and both contain the strongest exhortations to a general 
pacification. 

The plot of the former, which is sufficiently improbable, turns 
upon a separate treaty of peace which Diczopolis makes for him- 
self, exclusively, with the Lacedemonians, and the indignation 
thereby excited in his townsmen. Aristophanes does not forget 
his old friend Euripides; but humorously introduces Diczopolis 
to him, with a request that he would lend him the beggarly dress 
of 'Telephus, or some other tragic character, that he may plead 
bis cause with more effect before the enraged Acharnians. ‘The 
parabases of this play are written in a high style of patriotic virtue; 
they portray with much humour the claptraps of the theatres 
and other public assemblies of the day, and boldly ascribe the origin 
of the war to the resentment of Pericles at an indignity offered to 
his favourite mistress Aspasia.—T he same object is pursued in the 
Peace, though with more dramatic effect. Trygeus, a worthy 
citizen, being much troubled with the afflictions which the Pelo- 
ponnesian war had brought upon Greece, determines to go to 
heaven and expostulate with Jupiter upon the subject. Fr this 
purpose, after some ineffectual attempts by other means, he pro- 
cures an enormous beetle, which he had been informed from A¢sop’s 
Fables, was the only winged creature that had ever reached the 
skies, and on the back of this new steed, he mounts up to 
heaven. There he meets with Mercury, who at first treats him 
rather scurvily ; but being softened witha little present of butcher’s 
meat, informs him that Jupiter was not at home, and that the other 
sods had also quitted their apartments, which were now occupied 
by the god Polemos, who had thrown the Lady Peace, of whom 
he was in quest, into a deep pit, the mouth of which was covered 
with large stones, that no one might get to her. ‘Two allegorical 
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personages, War and Tumult, are then introduced upon the stage ~ 


with a prodigious mortar, in which, it seems, it was their amuse- 


ment to pound the cities that fell under their resentment. One of : 


them goes out to fetch a pestle, and Trygeus takes advantage of © 


his absence to collect a band of clowns and artisans, and drag up 
Peace from her place of confinement. This scene furnishes the 


poet with some sarcastic observations upon the different states of — 


Greece. Trygzeus then descends with his prize to earth, meeting 
with nothing by the way but the souls of a few dithyrambic poets, 


who were taking the air in search of food for their effusions. The — 


remaining part of the play is employed in laughing at the sooth- 


sayers, armourers and others, who had an interest in continuing the ~ 


war. ‘There is a quaint homeliness, a rude but heartfelt joy, in 


the exultation of the Chorus at the recovery of Peace, which is | 


far from unpleasant : 


Happy I, that know no care, 
Helm. nor shield, nor coarse camp-fare + 
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Wars to me no pleasure give !—~ 

Then alone I seem to live, 

When, a merry day to make, 

My fireside seat, at home, I[ take: 

‘There, with friends, the hours to pass, 

Brimming high the sparking glass ; 

On the hearth a beech-log lying, 

On the embers chick-peas frying, 

While the crackling wood betrays, 

The drying heats of summer days. 

Then, if Thratta’s cheek I press, 

While my wife retires to dress, 

If her rosy lip I touch, 

O, Jove! tis rapture over much. 
in troth, it is a super-dainty thing, 
When seeding time is o’er, and rain, thank heav en, 
Falls w ithout : stint, to see a friend drop in, 
And ina frank, and hearty way, salute us. 
“When shall we make a day, Comarchidas ?” 
There’s nothing like a cup of chirping liquor, 
When Jove, as now, takes care to drench our fields, 
And set our crops a growing. Bustle, maids; 
ry us some beans—three bushels, do you hear? 
Andadd a little wheat; ’twill mend the compounis 
And let us taste your figs, dame. Run to Manes, 
He’s in the vineyard, tell him ’tis no time 
For pruning now, when every thing is dripping. 
Step you, girl, for some thrushes. There should be, 
Unless the cat have trick’d us, (and I heard 
A strange, suspicious noise, among the dishes, ) 
Some beastings, and a slice or two of hare— 
Beg a few myrtle boughs of Aischines ; 
And, in your way, call on Charinades, 
Inform him ’tis a holyday with us, 
And that the glass is waiting. 

O ’tis sweet, when fields are ringing 

With the merry crickets’ singing, 

Oft to mark, with curious eye, 

If the vine tree’s time be nigh: 

Her’s is not the fruit whose birth 

Costs a throe to mother earth. 

Sweet. it is, too, to be telling, 

How the lusctons figs are swelling ; 

Then to riot, without measure, 

in the rich, nectareous treasure, 

While our grateful voices chime, 


“ Happy season! blessed time!” 


The length to which our remarks have run, prevents us from 
enlarging upon several minor topics, which might be drawn from 
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the perusal of these comedies ; such as the state in which Aristo- 

hanes found the drama, the improvements which he made in it, 
&c. We should have wished also to show a little more at length ‘ 
this poet’s manner of mixing with his audience, and connecting | 
them with the business on the stage. ‘That species of humour, | 
too, by which he guards against pleasantries at his own manner of I 
writing, would not have been undeserving of attention, nor the I 
freedom of remark which he exhibits upon the religion of his coun- (4 ¢ 
try, and the toleration which his sarcasms on that point experienced [7 2 
from his audience. Enough, however, has been done to show f 
that Aristophanes was not merely a punster, as Plutarch would c 











¥ have it, nor, what Voltaire, with at least as much ignorance as wit, ai 
ae describes him, a Greek comic poet, who was deficient incomedy, (7 © 
Fi i and had no notion of poetry. The nation which possesses a Mo- |— fi 
tilde li¢ve or a Sheridan, may be content to do without an Aristophanes: |) W 
v4 but still the latter is no contemptible genius. He standsalone; he (7 01 
. { j isa writer swt generis: he can be judged by no modern tribunals: re 
a the laws of the drama under which he wrote were different from (4 an 
ce ours; the audience to whom his plays were addressed was differ- M 
oe ent; the manners, and the customs, and the ideas, and the pur- || ca 
i ; poses for which they are written, were different. Human nature, [7 ha 
Hf ; however, does not so entirely differ, but that enough is still left for it 
4 : us to understand, to relish, and to imitate. His pictures are highly dia 
hy | curious and entertaining, and as fac-similes of the times, are more mo 
i; valuable than more general delineations ; possessing much the same ex 
i] degree of point and faithfulness, we should imagine, as the one act for 


comedies of the Spaniards, mentioned by the noble author of the 
Life of Lopez de Vega. If the general definition of wit be true, % of 
that it is the unexpected combination of distant resemblances, | 


| nothing can more deserve the name than the dialogue of Aristo- |@ ‘an: 

| phanes. He finds allusions in things seemingly the most incon- [@ 2nd 

gruous, and in scenes apparently least susceptible of them, and | ¥ “on 

we can easily conceive the roar of laughter which accompanied En: 

i. | their application, and the surprise and confusion with which they rich 
1 4 must have covered the objects of them. His characters are ra- the 

i ther sketches than portraits; but they discover the hand of a whi 

i master, and they are written as painters write their names at Co. fer | 

| His knowledge of human nature is strong, though not diversified. 7 Whi 

@ are | 


it is almost all embodied in that one aggregate idea, which he had 
formed of his master, the people; and he appears to value his ac- 
| quisitions merely as they aid him to sooth the vanity, awaken the 
jealousy, or soften the irritability of this idol, whom he has set up. 
dis writings take a stronger hold upon us from the strange combi- 
nation of present delight, and the momentary fear of some offen- 
sive intrusion which the perusal of them enforces upon us. Ho- 
vering forever upon the brink of what Is disgusting, we vet do not lay 
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him down; his wit redeems his indelicacy, his language covers the 
homeliness of his sentiments, while the execution of his dramas 
excuses the improbable fictions upon which they are frequently 
founded. If we feel pity and contempt for the low buffooneries 
to which his dependence upon the mob subjected hiin, we also ad- 
mire the ingenuity with which he escapes from them; nor can we 
but be struck by the beautiful and moral effect with which he fre- 
quently rises from his grovelling, and starts like the chrysalis from 
instant filth and deformity, into spirit, symmetry and loveliness. 
But Aristophanes must be read through; no extract will give a 
correct idea of his versatility, his side-stroke satire, his curvetings, 
and multiplied pleasantries. He must be read through, too, in the 
original ; for no language but his own can do justice to that con- 
finual play upon words which he indulges. ‘The parodies, too, in 
which he so eminently excels, whether of passages from the poets, 
or the proceedings of their political assemblies, cannot be well 
relished without a knowledge of the originals to which they refer, 
and on which they form so valuable a comment. We agree with 
M. Dacier, that the scholar who is not master of Aristophanes 
can never have felt the full excellence of the Greek language. For 
harmony no poetry can compare with that of Aristophanes; and 
it sometimes forms a singular contrast with the homeliness of the 
dialogue. Breaks which produce the finest effect, and pauses 
more varied than those which enrich the Comus of Milton, or its 
exquisite prototype, the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, occur 
for pages together. ‘The gayety of his measures is most delightful. 
The eye dances amid anapests, and all the light and airy varieties 
of Greek metre. It is music absolutely painted to the eye; and 
we can conceive that to the susceptible ears of the Athenians, the 
language alone of Aristophanes, heightened by those modulations 
and inflections which are lost upon us, must have created.a fascina- 
jion that was perfectly irresistible. ‘The most varied metres of 
English versification will bear but a faint comparison with the 
richness, brilliancy, and ever-changing modes of Aristophanes. If 
the poet had invented nothing more than the anapzstic tetrameter 
which bears his name, we should have hailed him as a mighty mas- 


hier in his art, and considered him as deserving the encomiums 


which the taste of Plato, and the penetration of the Persian king, 
are well known to have bestowed upon him. 
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Soine account of ihe Life and Writings of James Benigne Bos- 
suel, Bishop of Meaux. By Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 
180. 


[From the Scotish Review.] 


Ir has been asserted by the biographers of literary men, that 
from the circumstance of their passing a great portion of their 


time in retirement, a sketch of their lives can contain little more | 


than a catalogue. raisonné of their works. Seldom are they des- | 


tined to mingle largely in the affairs of the world, or to have their 
names associated with those great events which fill the pages of 
the historian, and which, from mere local importance, will always 
arrest the attention of some, while others, who read either for 
pleasure or instruction, eagerly trace their general connexion with 
ithe affairs of surrounding countries, and the history of mankind. 


Rite gt eae oa a 


Though raised above the common level of the species by the : 
powers of his mind, and by his scientific and literary acquire- | 


ments, the life of the philosopher possesses little to engage our 
attention. Like an Italian sky, it presents one uniform and 


dazzling expanse, without the agreeable relief of a single interve- | 


ning cloud. In short, the total ‘want of that variety of incident, so 


necessary to impart interest to any narrative, and the neglect with 
which a literary man is often treated during his lifetime, must, we | 
are told, always render the task of the biographer, who inquires — 


into the minuter details of his private life and habits, extremely 
difficult, and the hope of success in the execution proportionably 


doubtful. 


That this is true to a certain extent will not be disputed; but | 


that it will hold in all the latitude which some would have us to 
believe, we are by no means equally prepared to admit. While 
so convenient an excuse is_ thus furnished for indolence in the 
search of those facts which are so essentially necessary to form 
any thing like an interesting and instructive narrative, and for 


neglecting many of those minuter details about which biography is 


ina great measure conversant, we are afraid it will frequently be 


embraced by those loungers in literature, whose vanity leads them | 


to obtrude themselves upon the world in the capacity of authors, 


but who are destitute of the talents, and cannot bestow the la- | 
bour and pains, which are absolutely requisite to acquire any just © 


claims to that character. 


Upon taking up the present work, we really did expect that ; 


something tolerable would have been told us of the life and wri- 
tings of Bossuet, and that the author would have declined availing 
himself of the pretext to which we have now alluded. We were 


in great hopes of being presented with something new respecting © 


the characteristical features in the mind of the great champion of 
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the Catholic faith, and that the laspe of more than a century would 
have allowed sufficient time to collect materials for a full and use- 
ful account of his life. But all these pleasing anticipations Mr. 
Butler has most mischievously blasted. The early studies of 
Bossuet are laconically despatched in four meagre pages of a small 
octavo, remarkable only for the barbarity of the language, and a 
total absence of sentiment. We were no less surprised at the 
business-like celerity with which Mr. Butler has managed the 
other parts of his work, and the prudent contempt which he has 
solicitously shown for every thing like unity. Half a dozen of 
sentences are deemed sufficient to give what he conceives a full 
account of the Discours sur ? Histoire Universelle, confessedly 
the best of the Bishop of Meaux’s works ; and with the same veloci- 
ty are the Oraisons Funebres hurried across the scene. While 
he comments with great complacency on the bishop’s controver- 
sial writings, which possessed only an ephemeral importance, and 
which, without sustaining any very material Joss, we might safely 
suffer to pass into obliv ion—those grand productions, upon which 
future ages will form their judgment of Bossuet’s talents and 
genius, are nicely skimmed over with a few common-place remarks, 
which we could have well spared altogether, but which are quite 
consistent with the general poverty of the work. The title 
which Mr. Butler has given his book, is indeed a gross misnomer ; 
instead of being called a Life, it should have been denominated 
Fragments of a Life of Bossuet. There is no connecting princi- 
ple between the different parts of his narrative; we are not sure 
if, in giving an account, such as it is, of the bishop” s publications, 
the order of publication has been observed ; every thing is ano- 
malous and disjointed; the perusal of the piece is accompanied 
with a perpetual effort, and when we get to the end, we feel that 
we have finished a task, but no sentiment of pleasure i is awakened 
in the mind. 

There is another point of view in which this book of Mr. But- 
ler’s is singularly defective. Nothing can be more absurd than to 
expect to glean any information respecting private character from 
the parade of public life. There, every thing is unnatural and 
assumed ; and nothing is more carefully avoided than a display of 
real character. Habit in this case generates, as it were, a sense 
of official propriety, which our natural vanity but too readily ap- 
proves, and which we never fail to consult before we make our 
appearance in any public station. But, to persons whose minds 
are properly constituted, this official dignity i is disgusting, and 
though compelled to strut for a few hours in the robes of office, 
they are glad, when the season of relaxation returns, to follow, 
without restraint, the natural inclinations of their own hearts. It 
is in these moments, when the cares and turmoils of the world are 
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forgotten, or remembered only to give a higher zest to the plea- 
sures which flow from indulging unrestrained the sympathies of 
our nature, that the man appears—that his true character stands 
unveiled—and that the qualities of the heart are displayed. The 
best monuments that a literary man can raise to perpetuate his 
fame are his works ; but when we have been pleased and instructed 
by the writings of an author, our curiosity is awakened, and we 
are tempted to try every means in our power to draw aside the 
curtain that conceals his private life from our view, and to gaze, 
with eager delight, on the detail of his domestic amusements, his 
private friendships, and his undisguised sentiments. A strong 
desire to receive this useful and pleasing information must neces- 
sarily rise in the breast of the man who has perused the works of 
Bossuet: but he must go for its gratification to another source than 
Mr. Butler. 

Bossuet was descended from an ancient and noble family in Bur- 
cundy. He was born on the 27th of September, 1627. In_ his 
earliest years he manifested great ardour for study, and being for- 
tunately placed under the care of an uncle who was a man of 
learning and talents, every opportunity was taken to forward his 
imprevement. While a boy, Bossuet accidentally opened, in his 
uncle’s library, an Old Testament, which he read with the greatest 
avidity ; and in his old age he frequently mentioned the pleasure 
which he received from the perusal. His talents and acquire- 
inents were soon discovered by the Jesuits, who, with their usual 
discernment, saw the germs of future excellence, and were anxious 
to have him enrolied among their number. His uncle, however, 
had other views, and Bossuet was removed to Paris, to be entered 
at the college of Navarre. At this seminary he seems to have 
applied to his studies with his characteristical ardour, and to have 
unbibed that partiality for the Cartesian philosophy which he re- 
tained through life. According to the custom of the time, he 
published and defended a thesis on universal theology, which 
attracted some notice. As his great ambition was to become a 
preacher, all his studies were directed to this point; and to every 
branch of literature, which had even the smallest reference to the 
great object which he wished to attain, he strenuously applied 
himself. His first promofion in the church was toa canonicate in 
the cathedral of Metz, where he was successively raised to the 
rank of archdeacon and dean. In this situation he soon became 
distinguished as a pulpit orator. His sermons were universally 
applauded, and he was appeinted to preach during the Lent of 
1663 before Louis XIV. in the chapel of the Louvre; the con- 
sequence of which was a letter from the king, by his secretary, to 
compliment Bossuet’s father onthe great merit of his son, and ina 
Short time his nomination to the see of Condom. In this situation he 
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applied himself to the duties of his office, and to complete his 
acquaintance with those models ef style and composition which 
Greece and Rome have left us. ‘To his knowledge of the inimi- 
table productions of the Greek and Roman masters may be attri- 
buted that nervous energy, yet chasteness of style, which is to be 
found in all his works. rom that oratorial rapidity discernible in 
all his compositions, one would be led to imagine that they were the 
extemporaneous effusions of unpremeditated eloquence ; but we 
are informed by the Benedictine editors of his works, that his 
manuscripts are so much disfigured by erasures and obliterations 
that they are almost illegible. Many of his compositions were the 
slow result of much care and meditation ; every sentence was nicely 
balanced, and every member received its proper adjustment.— 
Such is the labour they must submit to who write for immortality. 
But Bossuet did not long continue to prosecute his studies in the 
silence of the closet or the cloister. We soon find him sacrificing 
his taste to his religious whims, and quarrelling with the poet San- 
teuil for harmlessly introducing the goddess Pomona into some 
complimentary verses prefixed to M. de la Quintinaye’s work on 
gardening. As this is the point from which we may date the 
commencement of Bossuet’s controversial career, which unhap- 
pily lasted for the greater part of his life, we shall in the following 
review, confine ourselves to some account of his works, and of the 
controversies in which he was at different periods engaged. By 
following this plan the reader will be better able to judge of his 
character than by any general observations of ours, however per- 
tinent. 

The first public controversy in which Bossuet was engaged, was 
with Father Caffaro, a Theatine monk, who had published a letter 
in defence of stage entertainments, which produced from Bossuet 
a very angry and eloquent reply. This controversy was a con- 
test of argument and fact. There are many arguments in favour 
of scenic representations—there are many facts against them.— 
To exhibit upon the stage a faithful picture of man in the different 
characters which he assumes, cannot certainly be more pernicious 
than the same exhibition in real life; nay, it may have a better 
tendency ; when a bad character is depicted in its true colours, 
and all the powers of wit and ridicule conspire to raise our indig- 
nation against it, the ultimate effect must be favourable to virtue.~ 
For what is bettér calculated to promote the interests of virtue 
and sobriety than te laugh at fools, and execrate knaves? On the 
contrary, it was contended, that whatever arguments theory might 
furnish in favour of stage entertainments, the practice was immoral 
and vitious—tended to relax the binding laws of morality, and te 
favour licentiousness of every kind—that the lives of the players 
were a disgrace to a christian country—that such men were not 
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likely to be very successful teachers of morality; and that, by 
every dictate of reason, and every principle of revelation, the 
stage ought to be condemned. 

In this contest Bossuet was ultimately victorious, as much, per- 
haps, from the authority of the church (which, in this instance, 
was on his side) as from any thing very convincing in his eloquent 
attack on the arguments in favour of the theatre. Father Caffaro 
submitted, professed himself convinced by the reasoning of his 
opponent, and avowed his repentance for having stood forth as the 
defender of such a focus of vice and depravity. 

To his dispute with Father Caffaro succeeded his exposition of 
the ** Doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church,” the most valu- 
able of all his controversial works. Some have thought this the 
apology of an able advocate for his client, rather than a fair and 

candid statement of the tenets of the church of Rome; and ac- 
cordingly all the protestant divines who have written answers to it, 
agree in accusing Bossuet of attempting to disguise them, in order 
fo render them more palatable to the protestants. “ But surely,” 
says Mr. Butler, very justly, “ this charge cannot be supported. 

When a body of men, so numerous and so respectable as the Ro- 
man Catholics, (what candid protestant does not allow them to be 
both numerous and respectable?) declare, without a single dis- 
senting voice, that a particular work expresses their tenets fully 
and unequivocally, it is indecent and unfair in the extreme te 
charge it with disguising them. Should not those who have made 
the charge rather acknowledge that they have misconceived them?” 
‘To this “work the church of Rome owes one of her most distin- 
cuished proselytes, the Marshal de ‘Turenne, who had been edu- 
cated in the protestant religion, and continued long firmly attached 
io the principles of our great reformer. 

Bossuet scon found an antagonist worthy of him in the cele- 
brated Monsieur Claude, and had an opportunity of defending, 
vive voce, the principles which he had avowed in his “ Exposition.” 
To those, however, who have ceased to feel the angry passions 
which religious disputes, when eagerly pushed, have but too great 
a tendency to raise, it must appear sufficiently absurd to try the 
merits of such a cause at a public conference. Victory, and not 
truth, is generally the object of the disputants, and accordingly 
they advance to the combat armed against every sort of convic- 
tion, and solicitous only to defend themselves with the plausible 
quibbies of a fallacious logic. ‘The enthusiastic mind of Bossuet 
longed for some conflict of this kind with one of the most cele- 
brated of the Huguenot preachers. He found Monsieur Claude 
an ardent and able defender of the protestant faith—skilled in the 
lovic of the schools—of a penetrating sagacity, and profound un- 
lerstanding—willing to listen to the arguments of his opponents, 
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and capable of answering them with clearness and force. A con- 
ference was agreed on, and some of the most distinguished person- 
ages of the age graced it with their presence. ‘The contest was 
keen and eagerly supported, and, as usually happens in such cases, 
both parties claimed the victory. By those, however, who judge 
calmly and dispassionately in this matter, we are pretty sure the 
palm will be given to Claude. Bossuet is indeed more of the dia- 
lectician than his opponent, and sometimes contrives, by the force 
of a theological subtlety, to perplex him in the toils of a vexatious 
dilemma; but the arguments of Claude are generally more conso- 
nant to common sense, and, consequently, sounder than those of Bos- 
suet, at the same time that he retorts upon his antagonist with his 
own weapons, and compels him to employ all those powers of eva- 
sion of which he was so great a master. A remarkable proof of 
this is to be found in the reply of Claude to the arguments of Bos- 
suet age*hst the right of individual examination of the scriptures. 
ft had been argued by Bossuet, that if the holy national assembly 
were peremptorily to decide upon a particular interpretation of the 
scriptures, and to subject all those who were under their jurisdic- 
tion, yet refused to acquiesce in their decision, to the penalty of 
excommunication, then the assembly virtually arrogated to them- 
selves infallibility; but if, on the contrary, they recognised a right 
in individuals to interpret the scriptures for themselves, they did 
what was equivalent to acknowledging that it might frequently hap- 
pen to an individual to understand the scriptures better than the 
national assembly, or even a council assembled from the four quar- 
ters of the earth. Besides, added Bossuet, “ this right of indi- 
vidual examination must be accompanied with the highest indi- 
vidual presumption.” ‘ That by no means follows,” replied 
Claude; “ When the synagogue declared that Jesus Christ was 
not the Messiah promised by the prophets, and condemned him 
to death, would not an individual who believed him to be the true 
Christ, have judged better than the synagogue? Could you 
accuse such an individual of presumptuously believing that he 
understood the scriptures better than the synagogue?” This is 
an able reply, and it is pleasing enough to see the shuffling and 
evasion which it compelled the bishop to employ. But it will 
no doubt appear strange to those who inspect narrowly the ques- 
tions and replies, that the great points at issue between the papists 
and protestants are never once touched on. 'T'ransubstantiation— 
the power of the pope to forgive sins, and to do away the sacred 
obligation of an oath—a middle state—with praying for the inter- 
cessions of departed saints—all these, and several other peints of 
creat moment, at issue between the contending parties, are not so 
much as mentioned—while the dispute turns upon such frivolous 
matters as the jurisdiction of national assemblies and general coun- 
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cils. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the consequence 
which Bossuet has attempted to draw from the acknowledged 
right of individual examination of the scriptures—that unless you 
receive the scriptures implicitly upon the authority of the 
church, you must for a certain time be an infidel; because, while 
you are engaged in the investigation of the evidence upon which 
they rest, you must necessarily deubt, and te doubt is to disbelieve. 
If ignorance and infidelity are synonymous terms, there are many 
infidels in the world. 

In justice to the disputants, it is but fair to add, that in the 
different accounts which they have published of this famous con- 
ference, there is none of that acrimony discernible which has so 
often disgraced the pages of ecclesiastical history, and afforded 
infidels matter both for argument and ridicule against the doctrines 
of christianity. As the controversial tracts of Dr. Priestley and 
his opponents are not yet wholly consigned to that oblivien which 
ihey so well deserve, the following quotation may be of some use 
io those who feel inclined to enter the lists of theological warfare: 
‘It is not my intention,’ says Bossuet, “ to accuse M. Claude of 
wilful misrepresentation. It is difficult to remember, with precision, 
the things that have been said, or the order in which they have been 
spoken; the mind often confounds things that were spoken with 
things that occurred afterwards; and thus, without the slightest 
intentional aberration from it, truth is often disfigured. Ail I say of 
M. Claude, he has my leave to say of me.”” We have not always 
the good fortune to observe such moderation beneath a mitre. 

The next in order of Bossuet’s works is his “ History of the 
Variations of the Protestant Churches”—a work as remarkable 
for the zeal which it displays, as for candour and historical re- 
search. After detailing at great length, in the first ten books, the 
history of the reformed churches in Germany, France, and En- 
gland, he breaks off abrupily, and endeavours to prove, in the 
eleventh, that the Albigenses, the Waldenses, the Wickliffites, 
and the other sects who separated from the church of Rome in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, aud twelfth centuries, and whom the Hu- 
zuenots regarded as their religious ancestors, were the descend- 
ants ef the ancient Manichees. This whimsical opinion has beer 
completely exposed by Basnage and Mosheim, and to a chapter of 
the latter on Anabaptists and Memnonites, we would beg leave 
particularly to refer such ef our readers as wish fer further infor- 
mation on this subject.* ‘The fourteenth book is peculiarly inte- 
resting, as in it he attempts to show a natural gravitation to Soci 
nianism in all the sects which have separated themselves from the 
church of Rome. ‘he evidence upen which he grounds this sin- 
cular conclusion will, we are certain, be found very unsatisfactory, 


* Maclean’s Translation, v. 4. p. 129 
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especially when it is recollected that it has been long ago dis- 
proved by fact. 

Much about this time we find Bossuet engaged in the Utopian 
project of reuniting the catholic and the protestant churches. 
The affair was first set on foot by M. L’Abbé de Lokkum 
(Molanus) and the Bishop of Neustadt; and, had the thing been 
at all possible, two men better fitted to conduct it could not well 
have been found. - Each possessed the confidence of his party— 
was profoundly versed in the matters in dispute—possessed good 
sense and conciliating manners—and, what was of vast importance, 
had the matter sincerely at heart. he results of the first confe~ 
rences were very auspicious, and many augured the speedy reunion 
of the separated churches. 

Some time previous to these events, a correspondence on the 
same subject had been opened betwixt Leibnitz and Pelisson ; the 
former is well known—the latter held a considerable rank among 
the writers of the reign of Lewis XIV. ‘This correspondence 
with Pelisson soon came to the knowledge of Louisa Princess 
Palatine of Maubrusson, whe sent an account of it to her sister the 
Duchess of Hanover, and received in return an account of what 
was passing between Molanus and the Bishop of Neustadt. Both 
ladies wished well to the project, and were anxious that Bossuet 
should take the lead on behalf of the catholics ; in consequence of 
which it was finally arranged, that Bossuet and Leibnitz should be 
joined to Molanus and the Bishop of Neustadt. 

The conferences between Molanus and the Bishop of Neustadt 
continued seven months, and ended in their agreeing on twelve 
articles, to serve as preliminaries for negotiating the reunion. 
These articles were communicated to Bossuet, between whom anc 
Leibnitz the matter, it should seem, was now left for discussion. 
in the subsequent correspondence which tock place between these 
two distinguished personages, Bossuet repeatedly declares, that 
the church of Rome was ready to make concession in points of 
discipline, but that she would steadily adhere to the articles of her 
faith as they had been defined by the council of Trent. In answer 
to this, Leibnitz very justly observes, that, after every possible 
explanation, the Lutheran church would still retain some articles 
contrary to the defined doctrines of the church of Rome, and 
anathematized by the council of Trent. But, in order to remove 
these objections, Leibnitz reverted to the first project of Molanus, 
that the Lutherans should express a general acquiescence in the 
authority of the church, and promise obedience to the decisions 
of a general council, to be called to determine upon the points in 
dispute; and that, in the mean time, the anathemas of the council 
of Trent should be suspended, and the Lutherans received pro- 


® ‘sionally within the pale ef the church. But all the eloquence 
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and learning of Leibnitz were of no avail. Bossuet continued 
firm, and declared that, in this respect, there could be no com- 
promise. It would be considered, perhaps, ungenerous to charge 
the bishop with insincerity ; but there are most assuredly good 


grounds of suspicion; at least, if we exculpate the uprightness of 


his motives, we must admit that he failed to display his usual 
acuteness and penetration. 

While the church of Rome would admit of no softening of 
those tenets which were obnoxious to the protestants, one cannot 
help believing that Bossuet clearly saw the impracticability of his 
scheme. The attempt, however, was laudable ; and, so far as we 
recollect, Pope Hadrian and Bossuet are the only persons of the 
catholic communion by whom it was ever made. At all events, we 
are not sorry that neither has succeeded. Religious disputes 
have perhaps been prolonged, but liberty and science have sprung 
from the collision. That grand era, the reformation, has relieved 
men from those feiters in which Aristotle and the schoo!men had 
bound them; and by showing them their errors, did something to 
lead them to the temple of truth. The consequence has been the 
revival of literature and science, and the dissemination of those 
principles to which we are indebted for our knowledge and our 
freedom; for it has always happened in the history of mankind, 
that when once they begin to think freely, they soon act as freely. 

In closing our account of Bossuet’s controversial career, we 
fee! reluctant to mention that asperity and violence which he mani- 
fested in his dispute with Fenelon, whose notions on Quietism 
alarmed the orthodoxy of this zealous defender of the faith, and 
drew from him that torrent of censure which extorted a complaint 
even from the amiable and benevolent Archbishop of Cambray. 
A more striking proof is perhaps nowhere to be found of the un- 
happy tendency of religious quarrels to sour the temper, and to 
fortify the heart against the inroads of humanity, than this dispute, 
which was voluntarily undertaken on the part of Bossuet, and pro- 
secuted with all the intolerance of the most unrelenting bigotry. 
it is indeed none of the weakest arguments urged by infidels 


against our holy religion, that it has introduced into the world a7 
spirit of persecution wholly unknown to the tolerant pagans, and 
which has often infused into the breast of the father the foulest [ 
animosity against the son, has armed brother against brother, and | 
friend against friend, and has dissolved many of the tenderest and jj 


dearest ties that bind society together. The author of the Natura! 
History of Religion has remarked this tolerating spirit of idolators, 
both ancient and modern, and has contrasted it, with happy maligni- 
ty, to thatsacred zeal and rancour (ihe most furious and implacable 
of the human passions) which has always accompanied the pro- 
gress of those religions. which maintain the unity of God. To 
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these, however, who press these observations, there is one argu- 
ment which we may always oppose—that the folly and wickedness 
of men can never afford any reasonable ground for arraigning the 
justice and wisdom of God, and that their abuse of the doctrines 
of the gospel can never be a proof of any thing but their own 
depravity. 

Bossuet next claims our attention as the author of the Oraisons 
Funebres. In this performance he shines unrivalled as a pulpit 
orator; and his excellence is the more to be praised, as it is very 
rare, and of extremely difficult acquisition. ‘The obstacles which 
the preacher has to encounter are numerous, and have often heen 
remarked. His subjects are wholly destitute of that novelty 
which imparts such a charm tothe eloguence of the bar ; and his 
conclusions are anticipated by his hearers long before he arrives 
at them. Seldom, indeed, can the pulpit orator, unless he go 
beyond the province of a mere teacher of religion, pretend to 
inform; he must travel ever the same road which thousands have 
trod before him, and as the same objects are always presented, the 
same or similar observations will always occur. Says an elegant 
French writer: “ L’ Eloquence da la chaire, en ce qui y entre 
d’humain, et du talent de l’orateur, est cachée, connue de peu de 
personnes, et d’une difficile exécution. I faut marcher par des 
chémins battus, dire ce qui a été dit, et ce que Von prévoit que 
vous allez dire; les maticres sont vrandes, mais triviales ; les prin- 
cipes strs, mais dont les auditeurs penetrent les conclu- 
sions d’une seule vue; il y entre des sujets qui sont sub- 
lime; mais qui peut traiter le sublime? Le predicateur 
nest point soutenue, comme lavocat, par des faits toujours 
nouveaux, par des differens evenéments, par des aventures 
mondaines ; il ne s’exerce point sur questions douteuses ; il ne fait 
point valoir les violentes conjectures et les présomptions; toutes 
choses, neanmoins, qui élevent le génie, lui donnent de la force, et 
de Pétendue, et qui contraignent bien moins eloquence, qu’elles 
ne le fixent et Je dirigent. I faut, au contraire, lirer son discours 
d’une source commune, et d’ou tout le monde puise ; et s’ils’écarte 
de ces lieux communs, i] n’est plus populaire; il est abstrait ou 
déclamateur.””’ From which the inference drawn by the author is 
very just: “ I] est plus aisé de précher que de plaider; mais 
plus difficile de bien précher que de bien plaider.”* To attain 
to excellence in such an art must require no ordinary powers both 
of imagination ,and judgment ; for the difficulty of rendering a 
subject interesting must always rise nearly in proportion as it be- 
comes trivial, or dwindles into the littleness of familiarity. The 
topics upon which the preacher is called to expatiate, though in 
themselves of vast importance, have long since ceased, from fre- 


* Les Caracteres, ou Mccurs de ce Siecle, p. 106. 
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quent repetition, to operate upon the minds of men by their proper 
force. To arrest the atteation, therefore, and awaken the curiosity— 
to preserve them alive when once they have been engaged—and to 
seize this opportunity to convey wholesome instruction, and to 
persuade men to perform their respective duties—requires such a 
combination of different talents, that we may rather wonder, with 
Dr. Campbell, how so many make a respectable appearance in the 
pulpit, than that so few are endued with eloquence. 

The Restoration, and an abhorrence at the monstrous jargon of 
the Independents, gave rise to a method of preaching among the 
English, which has indeed given us many excellent ethical dis- 
courses, but few eloquent sermons. It was natural to detest that 
enthusiastic nonsense which had corrupted the public taste, and 
introduced the vilest hypocrisy, and the most miserable cant, into 
the place of genuine religion. Accordingly, the moral method of 
preaching was adopted, and has, in a great measure, continued to 
this day. ‘The English preachers seem to consider man purely 
as an intellectual being, whese powers and faculties are in complete 
subjection to his reason. If they have once shown the performance 
of a particular duty io be according to the great laws which ought 
to regulate the conduct of every moral being—that there is an 
mherent deformity in vice, and a matchless beauty in virtue—and 
that the eternal fitness and order of things require a particular 
mode of conduet, they imagine every thing has been done that can 
persuade a rational being like man to pursue the proper line of 
duty. In general, therefore, our sermons are mere moral lectures, 
and possess no circumstance to distinguish them from the latter, 
but the motto from scripture which is usually prefixed to them. 
The sermons of Butler and Clarke form indeed a very excellent 
system of ethics; and there is not one who has read Bishop Hors- 
ley’s sermons who does not admire them as precious morsels of 
biblical criticism, at the same time that he is convinced they would 
have better suited a theological chair in the form of lectures, than 
a public audience who required to be instructed in the great truths 
of christianity. If mankind were all philosophers, this method of 
preaching would be wholly unexceptionable; but as our nature is 
a mixed system, and as the conduct of a great proportion of man- 
kind is more frequently regulated by their affections than by their 
reason, that mode of instruction which endeavours to reach the un- 
derstanding through the medium of the heart, and to enlist our 
feelings and our passions in the service of reason, must surely be 
best calculated to promote the improvement of the species, and to 
accomplish the great object of all oratory. In this point of view 
the author of the Oraisons Funebres stands high in the rank of 
excellence. Less argumentative and less profound than many of 
our preachers, the morality which he teaches is better adapted to 
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the circumstances of the great body of mankind, and, what is of 
vast importance, it is of easier apprehension. He never distracts 
the attention of his hearers with deep trains of reasoning on the prin- 
ciples of moral obligation, but presumes upon those natural percep- 
tions of right and wrong, which, when left to themselves, in no one 
instance deceive us ;—he never enters into the mazes of metaplhry- 
sics—never confounds with subtle distinctions—never perplexes 
the judgment by abstract propositions—never loads the memory 
with long deductions—nor amazes by the singularity of his conclu- 
sions. At the same time, he is unrivalled for strength of concep~ 
tion, fervid imagination, and sublime pathos; he states our duty 
with clearness and force—illustrates it with warmth and animation 
—and presses it home upon our hearts with all the fire of oratory. 
As funeral sermons, from their nature, admit of the most impas- 
sioned figures, and the most highly wrought delineations of charac- 
ter, so the Oraisons Funebres contain some of the finest speci- 
mens of both. Of the latter kind is the portrait of Cromwell, 
which he has sketched with the hand of a master, and the finely 
contrasted characters of the Prince of Condé and the Maréchal 
de Turenne. Of the former is his oration on the death of tHen- 
rietta Anne, daughter of our Charles I. and wife to the Duke of 
Orleans, and that on the Prince of Condé. Both are remarkable 
for some of the tenderest touches of the pathetic; but, from the 
extent to which this article has already swelled, we can only afford 
room to make a short extract from the conclusion of the oration on 
the Prince of Condé: 


“ Agréez ces dernieres efforts d’une voix que vous fut connue. Votis 
mettrez fin a tous ces discours. Au lieu de déplorer la mort des 
autres, grand prince ! dorenevant je veux apprendre de vous a rendre 
la mienne sainte. Heureux si averti par ces cheveux blancs du 
compte que je dois rendre de mon administration, je réserve au trou- 
peau que je dois nourir de Ja parole de vie, les restes d’une voix qui 
tombe, et d’une ardeur gue s’éteint.” 


Bossuet’s sermons are in general of a more didactic cast than 
the funeral orations; but they everywhere exhibit traces of the 
Same powerful mind—of the saine glowing eloquence—of the 
same powers of description, and frequently of exaggeration—the 
same bounding climax—the same irresistible pathos. In con- 
firmation of these facts, we may refer our readers (the passage is 
too long for insertion) to a description of human life in one of his 
sermons, which is to be found in the third volume of the Benedic- 
tine editions of his works, which for sublimity stands perhaps unri- 
Valled in the history of eloquence. 

The appointment of Bossuet to superintend the education of 
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the dauphin was the occasion of his giving to the world the Dis- 
course on Universal History, confessedly the best of ail his works. 
In this performance we see his genius unfold itself in all its 
lustre. Disdaining to dwell! on those little and contracted details 
so dear to the great crowd of historians, we see kings and conquer- 
ors, legislators and judges, summoned at once before his impar- 
tial tribunal—their actions brought forward and examined—their 
virtues applauded—their wisdom honoured—their crimes con- 
demned. In noother work do we see exemplified, so powerfully, 
this important lesson to princes—that though greatness may pre- 
serve from oblivion the name of a despot or a tyrant, it will not 
shelter his crimes from the scrutiny of posterity, nor preserve him 
from merited infamy and execration. This discourse is divided 
into three parts. In the first, the history of the world from the 
creation to the reign of Charlemagne, is treated under five epochas 
or general heads. ‘The second containsa very able detail of the Jew- 
ish history, with all the symbolical rights of their worship, together 
with a very extensive account of the origin and progress of chris- 
tianity. In the third a view is exhibited of those great events 
which have contributed to the rise of empires, or accelerated their 
decline. In the first part we admire the rapid and masterly sketch 
which is drawn of the affairs of mankind. We see the same 
comprehensive energy of mind which had excited our astonish- 
ment in the Funeral Orations. Every sentence conveys some 
important truth —every clause is pregnant with wisdom. A finer 
outline of general history could not possibly be exhibited. In the 
second part we find the same qualities to praise, but something 
also to regret. Ina theological point of view, the Jewish history 
is no doubt very important, and even in a political view, is not 
undeserving of notice. The affairs of that singular people, who, 
though scattered through all the nations of the earth, have never 
incorporated with any one of them, are certainly fit objects of 
curiosity both for the antiquary and historian. Still they possess 
only a minor importance, and we are sorry to see the bishop 
wasting so much of his time with this particular part of general 
history, especially as it bears but little relation to the affairs of 
other countries, and is by no means calculated to convey much 
instruction to the political philosopher, who values the histories of 
different nations in preportion as their connexions and principles 
of government exemplify some of those great rules which regu- 
late, more or less, the conduct of all aggregate bodies of men, and 
to ascertain which is the great object of his study. For these 
reasons we should certainly have been better pleased to have 
found the bishop expatiating on some other corner of the wide 
field into which he had entered, than confining himself exclusively 


to a barren point, from which he could derive little or no advan- 
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tage in his general survey of the whole. The same objections 
apply in part to the subsequent detail of the origin and progress of 
christianity. If a part of his work was to be devoted to the his- 
tory of religion, it was natural to expect that he would not have 
confined himself to the Jewish, and that which arose out, and was 
indeed grafted upon it—but, at the same time, would have exhi- 
bited a comparative view of the systems that have prevailed 
among the different nations of the world. Such a detail from the 
hands of such a master would have been invaluable. In no point 
of view are the weaknesses of man’s nature more strongly por- 
trayed, than when considered in the light of a religious being. It 
would have been of advantage to the student of history to have 
had it in his power to see, almost at a single glance, human nature 
modified by a variety of circumstances, yet remaining radically 
the same, and the wonderful influence of hope and fear, when 
enlisted under the banners of religion, in accelerating or retarding 
its progress to refinement. What theory had previously taught 
him, would have been thus corrected, by being brought to the 
test of fact, and that accurate knowledge acquired which alone is 
worthy of the name of science. 

The third part appears to us the most valuable, because the 
most instructive. ‘The causes which contributed to the rise of the 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Median, and the Persian empires, 
and of the Greek and Roman republics—their policy, laws, and 
government—the influence of these on the minds of the subjects 
of the respective empires and republics—the wisdom and _ the 
defects of their several military and civil institutions—and the 
events which contributed to their overthrow—are all unfolded 
with perspicuity and force, adorned with the most fascinating elo- 
quence. In particular, the account of the Egyptian empire is 
calculated both to instruct the philosopher, and to gratify the man 
of taste. tis only when treated in this manner that universal his- 
tory presents us with grand and interesting spectacles. “ Cette 
maniére d’histoire universelle est a Vézard des histoires de 
chaque pais, et de chaque peuple, ce qui est une carte générale 2 
l’égard des cartes particuliéres. Dans les cartes particuliéves, vous 
voyez tout le detail d’un royaume, ou d’une province en elle-méme: 
dans les cartes universelles, vous apprenez 4 situer ces parties du 
monde dans leur tout: vous voyez ce que Paris ou Visle est dans 
le royaume, ce que le royaume est dans Europe, et ce que I’ Eu- 
rope est dans l’univers.” 

Having spoken thus largely of the literary productions of the 
Bishop of Meaux, and endeavoured to present our readers with 
@ such a view of them as may enable them to judge for themselves, 
tt only remains for us now to say a few things of his general cha- 
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racter as a man, and of the manner in which he demeaned himself 
in the different situations to which he was raised. 
In the highly responsible station of preceptor to the dauphin, 
Bossuet acquitted himself like a man of true honour and virtue. 
fe was careful to instil into the mind of his pupil a love for what- 
ever was excellent, and to excite him to the cultivation of virtue 
by the great examples which history afiords. He was peculiarly 
anxious to impress him with a strong sense of the importance of 
that trust which was one day to be reposed in him; and that 
the delegated powers with which he might be invested were never 
to be exercised but for promoting the welfare of that community 
trom which they sprung. As a knowledge of history and the laws 
of his country were indispensably requisite, he was carefully in- 
structed inevery thing connected with both ; and truly it may be 
said that history was, in the hands of Bossuet, what. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus had defined it—philosophy teaching by examples. 
By the assiduous performance of every duty connected with his 
office—by the general propriety of his conduet—and by the 
splendour of his genius, he acquired the esteem and confidence of 
all who knew him. Superior, however, to the fascinations of 
power, or the charms of wealth, he never employed the ascendency 
which he must necessarily have acquired over the mind of his 
pupil, and the influence which his great talents had given him, to any 
sinister purpose ; but when surrounded by every temptation, and 
when allured by the most flattering hopes, continued steadily to 
pursue that line of conduct which he marked out for himself. 
Anxious only to perform the duties of his calling, he was equally 
indifferent about the censure or applause of the world. In him 
religion was not the cloak of an insolent ambition, or licentious 
side: With the talents of a Mazarine or a Richlieu, it would 
have been fortunate for France if either had been possessed of 
his virtue. ‘Though a strenuous, and often a violent, defender of 
the catholic relicion—though a firm believer in many of ifs more 
obnoxious dogmas, and though he seems to admit in theory the 
ceueral right of christian princes to enforce acts of religious, cone 
formity by wholesome severities, he was practically a triend to 
toleration; and, with Flechier and Fenelon, confessedly the orna- 
ments of the Gallican church, he lamented the miserable condition 
to which the French protestants were reduced by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, and did every thing in his power to prevent 
iis execution, and to soften its asperities, when that became im- 
ossible. 'To those of the protestants who resided in his diocess, 
his conduct was extremely indulgent, and he was ever ready to 
do justice between them and the catholics with the greatest disine 
terestedness and impartiality. Unlike those wretched hirelinzs 
whose comfortable flexibility of conscience never stands in the 
} 
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way of a lucrative benefice, and who are always ready to give their 
assent to any absurdity, however monstrous, provided you have 
any argument to address to their sense of interest, profession and 
belief were never separated in the character of Bossuet. ‘Though 
many of the tenets of the Romish church are, without dispute, the 
legitimate progeny of priestcraft and credulity, yet, from his 
earliest years to his last moments, he seems to have been im- 
pressed with a strong conviction of their truth, and is consequently 
entitled to our indulgence. His preferment in the church was the 
well-earned reward of industry and genius, and he appears to have 
been content with the honours which were spontaneously confer- 
red upon him. A considerable portion of his revenue was regu- 
larly devoted to purposes of charity, and none whose case was 
calculated to excite commiseration applied to him in vain for relief. 
In a word, Bossuet was a man who approached as near excellence, 
perhaps, as it was possible for human nature in the circumstances in 
which he was placed; whose virtue shone forth in spite of the con- 
tracted superstition to which he was devoted; and whose talents 
and virtues will long remain the admiration of posterity. 


The Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. Part the Second. 
Published by Matthew Montagu, Esq. Vols. UI. and IV. 


[From the Quarterly Review. } 


Wuatever doubts may be entertained as to the advances 
towards knowledge that have been lately made by the male part 
of our species, it is, we think, impossible to deny that the female 
have made a great and rapid progress. Indeed, if we were called 
upon to mention the circumstance most advantageously charac- 
teristic of our own times, we should not hesitate to mention the 
improved education of women. There are now alive, or at least 
there have lived, within the last twenty years, more women dis- 
tinguished for their literary talents, and whose works are likely to 
immortalize their names, than in the twenty centuries that had 
elapsed, from the time of Sappho to that of the ingenious lady 
Whose letters are now before us. It has been our lot to be at once 
delighted by the inventive fertility of Madame de Genlis, the vir- 
{uous and pathetic tenderness of Madame Coitin, the native per- 
Spicacity and good sense, the mild and cheerful philesophy, the 
pure and original humour, of Miss Edgeworth—and by Madame 
de Staél, whose reach and vigour of understanding, whose instine- 
five quickness in seizing, and happy facility in delineating, the 
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manner of society and the character of nations—whose brilliant 
yet earnest and natural eloquence, warm with the best feelings, 
and dignified by lofty and benevolent views of human nature, 
place her (in our judgment at least) above all her predecessors, 
and what is far more, above all her cotemporaries. To this dis- 
tinguished list many others might easily be added in merit as in 
popularity unequalled in any former age; and, indeed, the more 
we consider the subject, the more we shall be surprised both at 
how much they have done, and at how little was done before them. 
With the single exception of the lively, spirited, graceful, intelli- 
gent Lady Mary Wortley Montague, no English woman before the 
present reign had produced a book that is still read otherwise than 
as matter of curiosity and research. We shall perhaps be re- 
minded of Mrs. Hutchinson. But the attention we give to her 
memoirs is excited, not so much by their literary merit, as by the 
interesting nature of the events to which they relate, by the picture 
they afford of national manners at that most important period of 
our history, and by the purity, sweetness, dignity, and force of 
her own character. 

Till the last half of the eighteenth century the French had 
equally little to boast of. They: had indeed some memoirs which 
are still read as forming part of the history of the age, and the 
classical labours of that dullest of pedants Madame Dacier; but 
the age of Lewis XIV. so fertile in great men, produced but one 
woman that can be numbered among the classical writers of her 
country, and whose works form part of what may be called “ the 
library of nations.” But the merit of Madame de Sévigné, great 
as it is, is chiefly the merit of style. She seldom rises to elo- 
quence, and never to discussion or invention—of both which we 
have such frequent, and such excellent specimens in the female 
writers of our own time. The rest of Europe presented to us 


almost a complete blank, and even now, France and England | 
almost monopolize the female literature of the world. Italy, in| 


which women are worshipped, and degraded, Spain and Germany 


have produced (so far as we recollect) no eminent writer in the | 


softer sex. Every civilized country, indeed, can boast its long 
list of admirable ladies, skilful in all arts and sciences, accom: 
plished in verse and in prose ; but it unfortunately happens that 


the far greater part of them have either left behind them no monu- fF 


ments of their genius, or that their writings are deemed absolutely 
unreadable by an ungallant and fastidious posterity. The works 


of the female authors our cotemporaries, are of a higher and mort | 
. . b & 

durable kind, and we venture to foretel that “ Evelina, | 

“ Cecilia,” “Tales of Fashionable Life,” and “Corinne,” will 


not be forgotten, except in a geueral oblivion of all the choicest 
specimens of the literature of this age. 
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We rejoice at this improvement; not only because the per- 
formances we have just mentioned are such as would do honour 
to any country and to any period, but because we consider them 
as unequivocal symptoms of a general advance in the character, 
talents, and station in society of the whole sex. 'The mere exist- 
ence Of three or four extraordinary women in a country is of com- 
paratively little value. But when a few individuals rise to great 
excellence, it is probable that the quality of the whole class has 
been ameliorated; and we prize the authors of “* Castle Rackrent” 
and ** Camilla”? much less for their insulated, independent merit— 
that merit which, it must be confessed, is most gratifying to them- 
selves—than when we consider them as the chiefs and represen- 
tatives of that great and increasing number of educated, intelligent, 
accomplished women, which these islands now produce. In fact, 
if other proofs were wanting, this alone would be a sufficient indi- 
cation of the’ present char acter and condition of the female sex in 
this country. It is far more decisive than equal or even superior 
merit, in the same number of individuals would be with respect to 
our own sex. We are certainly not disposed to underrate the 
understandings of women, but we think it no wantief respect to 
them to say that their minds are of a less bold, original, and inde- 
pendent cast; and that they partake much more strongly and 
uniformly than ourselves of the character of the age in which they 
live, and the society to which they belong. A few great men may 
rise up in a comparatively rude and dark age, diffuse a sudden 
light, and give a new impulse to the world; but a distinguished 
female writer is the effect of civilization carried to a very high 
point—of consideration already paid to her sex, and of knowledge 
widely spread. 

We consider the change in the education of women which is 
indicated by the rank they have 'ate:y assumed in the literary 
world, as a pure unmixed good. Not that we would purchase for 
them an increase of knowledge, much as we value it, at the ex- 
pense of their social or domestic virtues, or by taking away that 
grace and softness which form the charm of the female character. 
But there is nothing in reason or in experience that should teach 
us to apprehend such an effect. It is in England, and within the 
last thirty or forty years, that the progress of learning has been 
most extensive among women, and yet we see no reason to sup- 
pose that they make worse wives, worse mothers, or less agreeable 
members of society than their great grandmothers who could spell 
no word of above three syllables, and who were acquainted with 
no science but that of making tapestry : 


“ Lapdogs and lambkins with black staring eyes, 
And parrots; with twin-cherries in thetr beaks.” 
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ft is quite idle, and the mere talk of country squires, to say that 
knowledge makes women affected, msolent, slovenly, or corrupt. 
Any advantage, or supposed advantage, be it what it may, that is 
confined to a few, will produce an unfavourable effect upon the 
conduct of those few, unless they are also gifted with an unusually 
larger portion of natural modesty and good sense. The moment 
the advantage ceases to be also a distinction, it no longer supplies 
food to vanity, nor gives birth to impertinence and affectation. 
The diffusion of knowledge is the death-blow to pedantry. If, 
as our wise ancestors supposed, learned ladies—that is, ladies that 
knew any thing, were apt to neglect their children, and wear dirty 
clothes, it was ‘because they were few enough in number to be 
each an object of remark. A hundred and fifty years ago the 
few women that could read in a foreign language, or write tolerably 
in their own, were probably very vain of these accomplishments, 
which separated them by such a prodigious interval from their 
cotemporaries. Just as vain too, in all likelihood, were the first 
distinguished persons that wore silk and muslin, or rode i in coaches, 
or looked through glass windows; or the Indian prince, who, by 
the liberality of an English navigator, was first enabled to add 
“lord of the brass kettle” to other titles of high import, and im- 
posing magnificencé. But now that, owing to schools and manu- 
factories, and to improved tutors, governesses, and machinery, 
muslin, and French, and glass, and composition, and hardware, 
are grown pretty common, all these ornaments and comforts are 
enjoy ed without any drawback from envy on the one side, or 
vanity on the other. The same ar gcuments, it must be observed, 
are applicable to all that has been said against instructing the 
eommon people. Many excellent persons are still of opinion that 
nine tenths of the human species, even in what are called civilized 
countries, ought to be left in such a deplorable state of ignorance 
as to be quite incapable of clearly apprehending the great truths 
of morality and religion, for fear an increase of knowledge should 
indispose them to those humble occupations to which their own 
good and the good of society ought to confine them. Or, as it is 
usually expressed, lest it should “ put them above their business.” 
Here is the same fallacy of treating the effect that is produced 
upon an individual, for that which would be produced upon the 
whole body. The only peasant in a whole village that could read 
and write would malar think the distinction of his clergy placed 
him above the humble task of holding a spade or guiding a plough, 
but where all his companions are equally accomplished, he feels 
no pride, because he enjoys no superiority. ‘The comparison 
that produces pride, and laziness, and discontent, is made, not be- 
tween himself and the occupation, but between himself and tlte 
other persons that are generally engaged in tt. 
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The effect of increased knowledge in beth the cases to which 
we have been alluding, is te produce a mest salutary reaction upon 
those from which it was originally imparted. In proportion as 
women, and as the lower orders receive a better education, the 
higher orders and our ewn sex must make greater efforts to pre- 
serve their relative station. It is necessary for the maintenance 
of their just authority, or what comes to the same thing, fer the 
good of society, that the rich should be superior in knowledge to 
the poor, and men to women, but there is no occasion to have re- 
course to artificial means to keep the storehouses of learning under 
lock and key, to prevent this order from being subverted. Wealth 
gives such command of time, and such access to the means of 
information, as must always enable the rich man, with moderate 
gense and application, to raise himself to an immeasurable height 
above his poorer neighbours, in spite of their broad brimmed 
instructor, Joseph Lancaster, and without having recourse te 
ihe absurd, pititul, uncharitable, unchristian expedient, of intentional- 
ly and systematically keeping them in that state of ignorance, from 
which it would be no difficult task to rescue them. The diilerence 
of knowledge between rich and poor is naturaliy measured by the 
ditlerence of leisure. ‘The interests of society do not appear to 
require that this disparity between men and women, where they 
are of the same rank, should be so marked, and it may very safely 
be left to be determined by the natural superiority of our sex in 
strength and comprebension of mind, and in the power of applica- 
tion. 

The tendency, to which we have already alluded, of an in 
creased acquaintance with literature among women to promote 2 
corresponding improvement in our sex is, we think, already very 
perceptible in society. We say nothing of its effect upon that 
early but important part of education which falls to the care of 
mothers. But it also makes a competent share of knowledge a 
much more desirable, indeed an almost indispensable acquisition, 
to an English gentleman. We are not now speaking of under- 


Standings of the highest class—of persons engaged in the great 


struggle for power and for fame ; nor do we pretend that we are 
likely to have greater statesmen, poets, and philosophers than 
our forefathers, because modern ladies are better instructed than 
the wife of Burleigh, or the daughters of Milton. But there is in 
this country a large description of men who are either unemployed, 
or only half employed, in easy circumstances, void of ambition, 
indolent, and unwilling to take the trouble of acquiring more literary 
knowledge than is absolutely necessary to escape contempt. All 
such persons did formerly find great comfort and countenance in 
the entire ignorance of the female half of society. However 
schools and colleges might have failed of infusing into them any 
portion of learning, they were sure at least not te find themselves 
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inferior to those whose tastes make the law of fashion, and whose 
influence, arising from the strongest feelings of our nature, enables 
them, in all civilized nations, to dispense the lesser honours of 
social life. ‘That support is now withdrawn® Books have tra- 
velled from the library to the drawing-room, and have so completely 
established themselves there that it will be found impossible te 
dislodge them. Women read, and talk of what they have read, 
not out of affectation and pedantry, but as a common amusement, 
and a natural subject of conversation. Their society is no longer 
an asylum for ignorance, and any one that is desirous to shine as a 
man of fashion must submit to take a little literature as part of his 
stock in trade. 3 

These remarks are suggested to us by the perusal of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s letters, which are poured forth upon the public with a libe- 
rality somewhat approaching to profusion. ‘They show very 
clearly that she was a superior woman, and quite as clearly that 
in the early part of her life (though she died within our own re- 
collection) women were very far from having reached their pre- 
sent standard of taste and knowledge. Her attainments would not 
now be considered as very remarkable, but it is evident that they 
were then admitted to be so, both by herself and her friends. She 
was naturally gay, intelligent and ingenious, and her style is on the 
whole agreeable. But she deals largely—according, we presume, 
io the custom of the age among those that piqued,themselves upon 
writing good letters—in stale, pedantic, unprofitable morality ; 
praising that which was never blamed, insisting upon that which 
was never denied, and condemning that which nobody ever un- 
dertook to defend. But this was not her fault, but the fault of 
the age. No woman of three and twenty, clever, fashionable, and 
well educated, would now think it right to acquaint her correspon- 
dent, even though that correspondent were an uncle or a father, 
a bishop or a judge, that “ every thing in the world is of a mortal 
nature ;” that “true and faithful affection is not a pearl to be cast 
before the profane ;” that “‘ hypocrisy is an abominable vice ;”’ that 
“happiness opens the heart to benevolence, and affliction softens 
it to pity ;’——all which apothegms may be found in the space of 
two pages. But they by no means prove with regard to Mrs. 
Montagu, what they would most undoubtedly prove with respect 
fo any person in these days that should be guilty of uttering them. 
Lhey merely show that people still thought it very pretty and 
proper to transplant sentences from copy books into their familiar 
correspondence, and that it was a great want of respect to their 
elderly friends and relations not to inflict upon them a large quan- 
lity of dulness and commonplace. She has considerable comic 
powers, which break out agreeably enough when she is writing 
with less care than usual, but on great occasions, when she is de- 
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sirous of showing herself to the best advantage, to duchesses and 
other high persons, her pleasantry becomes forced, wire-drawn, and 
childish to the most melancholy excess. We'can hardly bring 
ourselves to transcribe such trash as follows. She is writing to 
the Duchess of Portland. | 


“Tt isa hard case that your Grace forgets your correspondents for 
your Bantam fowl. Though I have not my head so well curled as 
your Friesland hen, nor hold up my head like your upright duck, do 
you think I consent to be laid aside for them? Of all fowl I love the 
goose best, who supplies us with her quill. Surely a goose is a goodly 
bird; if its hiss be insignificant, remember that from its side the en- 
gine is taken with which the laws are registered, and history recorded ; 
though not a bird famous for courage, from the same ample wing are 
the heroes’ exploits engraven on the pillar of everlastingfame; though 
not an animal of sagacity, yet does it lend its assistance to the precepts 
of philosophy: if not beautiful, yet with its tender touch in the hands of 
some inspired lover is Lesbia’s blush, Sacharissa’s majesty, and Chloe’s 
bloom, made lasting, and locks which ‘curled or uncurled, bave turn- 
ed to gray, by it continue in eternal beauty ; and will you, forsake 
this creature for alittle pert fowl with a gaudy feather?” 


No person now could mistake this fer any thing but elaborate 
nonsense; but we make no doubt that her Grace received it for 
sterling wit, and rejoiced in the incomparable ingenuity of her cor- 
respondent. Bad taste, of which no doubt she had before her 
innumerable examples, and the desire of shining continually, natu- 
ral enough in a person who had in all probability been told often 
how much she was fitted to shine, are the defects that appear in 
almost every page of these letters. Mrs. Montagu is evidently 
oppressed by the load of her own superiority. She writes like a 
person that has a character to support, and whose correspondents 
would have a right to complain if she ceased ene moment to be 
very wise or very witty. One of her friends'(Mrs. West, the 
wife of Gilbert West) tells her that public fame had acquainted 
her, that “Mrs. Montagu was the most agreeable correspondent 
in the world.”” Such a reputation was worth an effort to main- 
tain, and that effort was almost unavoidably fatal to the ease and 
grace of that species of composition which more than any other 
seems to defy the power of labour and of art. Mrs. Montagu 
would, in all probability, have written much more agreeable and 
much more really sensible letters, if she had never once been led 
io suspect “that she was the most agreeable correspondent in the 
world.” 

But though we do not think quite so highly of her as Mrs. West 
had been taught to think, we are far from denying that she writes 
with a vivacity and cleverness which account well enough for the 
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impression she seems fo have made upon her cotemporaries. Her 
defects are to be ascribed to her situation, and the fashion of the 
day ; her merits are her own. There are, perhaps, five hundred 
women now that can write as well as Mrs. Montagu, and that too 
without being guilty of those sins against goed taste with which 
she is justly chargeable. But how many of these would have 
writien as well in her time, and in her circumstances, is quite 
another question. We are inclined to believe that the number 
would have been comparatively very small. On the other hand, 
if Mrs. Montagu had lived in our days, she would have main- 
fained nearly the same station. Her acquirements would not have 
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been so remarkable, which would have been attended with this 
advantage, that she would have thought less about them, and been 
fl free from that tinge of pedantry which is now visible in her wri- 
ff tings. Her ethics would not have been so trite, nor her wit so 
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laboured. But her talents would have carried ber equally far in 
a happier direction. She would have been now, as she was then, 
one of the liveliest, cleverest, best informed women of the age. 
In vigour, spirit, oa originality, she was far, very far indeed, 
inferior to her incomparable namesake, Lady M. W. Montague. 
But Lady Mary was so extr aordinary a person, that she is perhaps 
| hardly a fair object of comparison. However, although we have 
at derived considerable amusement from these letters, and though 
Aa\ they have, as we have already acknowledged, inspired us with a fa- 
yi vourable opinion as to the taients of their author, we have some 
doubts whether they have quite body and substance enough for 
publication. Mrs. Montagu did not write at one of those distant 

periods when a mere account of the ordinary occurrences of life, 

and a mere picture of the state of society as they appear in a 

familiar correspondence, interest one from their contrast with our 

own habits and manners; nor are her letters sufficiently inter- 

spersed with anecdotes of eminent persons in her own time, to 

sratify our curiosity in a different but equally agreeable manner. 

We own that we wereat first a good deal disappointed at the little 

notice that Mrs. Montagu takes of her illustrious cotemporaries ; 

} and the more, because it is evident that she enjoyed the adv antace ( 
i of being familiarly acquainted with the greater part of them.— 
However, upon consideration, it appears to us that though the 
absence of this sort of information renders her letters vastly less 
interesting now that they are published at an interval of two gene- 
rations, it is no cause of just blame to the writer. Her corres- 
pondents were just as well acquainted with the history and charac- 
ter of the time as herself, and it would have been only telling sto- 
vies they all knew, and delivering opinions in which they all 
agreed. Incidentally, however, she is sometimes led to speak of 
‘he eminent persons of that time, and from the letters in which 
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these passages occur, we shall make one or two extracts. In gene- 
ral, we should say that the merit of her letters is in an inverse pro- 
portion to the pains she takes with them. Those addressed to 
her husband, and to Gilbert West, who appears to have been one 
of her earliest and most intimate friends, are often natural, lively, 
and agreeable. Those to Lord Lyttelton are vastly more la- 
boured, and vastly less pleasant. But those, fortunately few in 
narisher, composed for the benefit of that very learned, very excel- 
lent, and very tiresome person, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter; once very 
celebrated, and now almost forgotten, whom she seems desirous to 
dazzle by a prodigious display of wit, knowledge, taste, virtue, and 
piety, are the worst of all, and indeed absolutely unreadable. 

Some of her opinions upon subjects of literature are somewhat 
curious. She assigns the highest place among the historical wri- 
ters of that time to Lord Lyttelton, the next to Dr. Robertson ; 
but as to Mr. Hume, she thinks his history “ lively and entertain- 
ing, but likely (she is afraid) to promote jacobitism.”” She has a 
great contempt for Voltaire, particularly as a philosophical histo- 
rian, and she is not at all affected by the ‘ Orphelin de la Chine.” 
“ As the world is fond of every thing Chinese, Mons. Voltaire has 
given us a Chinese tragedy, which I would send you if I thought 
it would entertain you, but I think your good taste would not be 
pleased with a Chinese tale dressed in a French habit. I read it 
without any concern.” Vol. iv. p. 7. What she says of Boling- 
broke is just and well written. She is speaking of the intended 
publication of his posthumous works. ‘ As to the rules of con- 
duct to be given by this noble writer, I hope they will not be such 
as have governed him, for should they make us what they left 
him, virtue would be no great gainer; rove of the boisterous pas- 
sions of his youth restrained ; none of the peevish or mischievous 
ones of his old age mitigated or allayed; envy, ambition, and 
anger gnawing and burning in his heart to the last.” V. iii. p. 179. 
She had the good fortune to know, and the good taste to admire, 
Mr. Burke in the very early part of his life. We transcribe with 
pleasure the passage in which she mentions. him. 


“] shall send you a Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, by Mr. 
Burke, a friend of mine. 1 do not know whether you will always sub- 
scribe to hissystem, but I think you will find him an egegant and inge- 
nious writer. He is far from the pert pedantry and assuming ignorance 
of modern witlings, but in conversation and in writing an ingenious and 
ingenuous man, modest and delicate, and on great and serious subjects 
full of that respect and veneration which a good mind and a creat one 


is sure to feel, while fools rush behind the altar at which wise men 


kneel and pay mysterious reverence.” 


(ne cannot but rejoice to see that this great man was always 
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consistent with himself, and that the same decency and worth in 
private life, the same humble and deep-rooted piety that adorned 
his maturer years, were already characteristic of him at his first 
entrance into life. 

There are inserted in this collection a few letters from George, 
Lord Lyttelton. They are, as might be expected from such a 
person, elegant and gentlemanlike, but they contain nothing mate- 
rial. ‘I'wo of them are written upon the death of the late king, 
and the accession of his present majesty. The first of these is 
truly statesmanlike. 'The body of the letter, written under the 
recent impression of the intelligence that had just reached him, is 
employed entirely in conjectures as to the duration of the adminis- 
tration, and his own continuance in office. “ Certainly it is no 
season for any great changes.” “ As to my own situation, I doubt 
not it will be as it is.”’ It is not till the next day, in a postscript, 
that he recollects the proper decorums on such an occasion, feels 
“real grief for the death of his good master,” “ hopes he is gone 
to receive an eternal crown,” &c. &c. according to the most au- 
thentic forms of lamentation. 

In a subsequent letter he describes the state of things at that 
critical period. 


“ Fill-street, November 5, 1760. Wednesday night. 


“A THOUSAND thanks to the good Madonna for her last letter, which 
eased my heart of as much anxiety as it almost ever felt for the health 
of a friend; and, since it has been quite cured of ambition, that heart 
can hardly know much pleasure or pain but in iis sensations for those 
it loves. You ought to value me a little on this account: for in the pre- 
sent. conjuncture there are, I believe, few hearts in thisstate. Private 
friendships are little thought of: all attention now goes to political 
connexions, But those connexions, God be thanked, are not offen- 
sive at present, being rather made to guard against future hostilities, 
than to begin any now. So, we shall have peace at home, and war 
abroad. 

“If f were to write the history of my own times, [ would transcribe 
into it your character ofthe late king, and should thereby pay my debt 
of gratitude to his memory. I would only add to it, that it appears by 
several wills he has left, that he never had been such a hoarder of trea- 
sure as was generally supposed. And of what he had saved, this war 
has consumed so much, that he was able to leave no more to his three 
surviving children than thirty thousand pounds in equal proportions, 
and I have heard that the duke has given up his to his sisters. Prin- 
cess Emily is to come and live in my brother’s house, like a private 


woman. itis said that the Princess of Wales will not come to St. 


James’s. The great court officers are not yet settled, but I believe it 
is certain that Lord Bute will be continued groom of the stole, and 
Lorl Huntington master of the horse. It was expected that the latter 
would rather have been disgraced than promoted to a cabinet office ; 
but in a private audience he touched the good nature of the king, and 
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has the benefit of the general disposition of the times, to let nobody 
complain or be discontented. The greatest difficulty is how to find an 
equivalent for my Lord Gower. Many changes are talked of on that ac- 
count ; but as I understand that nothing is fixed, I will not send you 
conjectures which may be falsified before my letter comes to you. 
The vis imperit is supposed to be in Mr. Pitt and the Duke of New- 
Castle; and I believe that their vis untta would be too strong for all 
opposition ; but how long it will continue wnita as much as it is now, 
or which of them would be most favoured by a third power, if they disa- 
greed, time will show.” 


Mrs. Montagu’s character of George II. to which Lord Lyttel- 
ton alludes in such flattering terms, is not ill written, with the ex- 
ception of the introductory sentence, which is execrable. We 
shall conclude by transcribing it. 


“To Lord Lyttelton. 


“ My Lorp, Newcastle, October 31st, 1760. 


“Iv would be perfect sacrilege, and robbing the mighty dead of 
his due rites, if one began one’s letter with any subject but the loss of 
our sovereign; on which I condole with your lordship, in whom the 
virtue of patriotism, and the antiquated one of loyalty still remain. I 
know you had that veneration for our late king, which the justice and 
prudence of his government so well deserved. With him our laws and 
liberties were safe; he possessed in a great degree the confidence of his 
people and the respect of foreign governments; and a certain steadiness 
of character made him of ereat consequence in these unsettled times. 
During his long reign we never were subject to the insolence and ra- 
paciousness of favourites, a grievance of all others most intolerable, 
when persons born only one’s equals, shall, by the basest means, perhaps, 
possess themselves of all the strength of sovereign power, and keep their 
fellow subjects in a dependence on illegal authority, which insults while 
it subjects, and is more grievous to the spirits than even to the fortunes 
of freeborn men. If we consider only the evils we have avoided during 
his late majesty’s reign, we shall find abundant matter of gratitude to- 
wards him, and respect for his memory. His character would not af- 
ford subject for epic poetry, but will look well in the sober page of his- 
tory. Conscious, perhaps, of this, he was too little regardful of sciences 
and the fine arts; he considered common sense as his best panegy- 
rist. ‘I'he monarch whose qualities are brilliant enough to entitle him 
to glory, cultivates the love of the Muses, and their handmaid arts, 
painting, sculpture, &c. sensible that they will blazon and adorn his 
fame.” Vol. iv. p. 314. 
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Mademoiselle de Lu Fayetle, an Historic Novel, illustrating tie 
Manners and Characters of the Court of Louis XII. By 
Madame de Genlis. First American edition, revised, with 
additional notes. 


[The following review has been translated for the Analeetie Magazine, from 
L’Ambigu, a popular miscellany published in London, for May, 1813.] 


No name could be more auspicious than that of La Fayette tor 
anovel. ‘The first work of this nature which our literature could 
boast was composed by Madame de La Fayette, to whom we are 
indebted for the Princess of Cleves and Zaida. ‘The Princess of 
Cleves is an historical romance. 

Much has been said against the ingenious artifice of novelists, 
who blend fancied events with historic truths; it must be allowed 
that this combination is not without its disadvantages ; and we be- 
lieve, according to the principles of sound criticism, where the 
merits of both are in every other respect equal, the palm should be 
given to those novels which are entirely the work of imagination. 
Madame de Genlis has written several of this kind; however, it is 
remarkable that the same adherence to historical facts which is 
exacted of romance writers, should not be equally required in 
poets. 

The epic poet is allowed to exaggerate, and even fo misrepre- 
sent, historic truths, in order to beautify his work; it is even one 
of the positive laws of the epic, that its foundation should be his- 
torical, and yet that the truths of history should be veiled under 
a brilliant superstructure of ingenious fiction. The same law is 
imposed upon the tragic muse, but with how great a license? The 
strictness of the unities, to which the latter is subservient, becomes 
a source of the greatest privileges. Critics declaim against 
romantic tragedies and historical romances. It is very true that 
history is not to be learned either in tragedies or romances. The 
famous novels of Mademoiselle Scudery are nothing more than 
historical romances, in which that young lady has very genteelly 
burlesqued Herodotus and Livy. We must not believe, as some 
critics appear to insinuate, that the historical romance is the inven- 
tion of the present day; perhaps they would treat it with more 
indulgence if they reflected that it is by no means new; and after 
all, what is history in general but romance? And in what walk of 
literature are the rights of truth held so inviolable—are not con- 
spiracies against her coeval with the first exercise of the arts of 
poetry and eloquence ? 
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There is one species of truth from which the historical novel 
should never deviate; to invent facts and ingeniously misrepresent 
those which exist; to contrive situations and picturesque scenes, 
are the privileges of a writer who makes history the foundation of 
his fictions. But he cannot be too scrupulous in depicting the 
genius of the times he would represent ; nor too faithfully paint the 
characteristics of the personages he introduces. It is from neglect 
of this principle that Mademoiselle Scudery, in her historical 
romances, has made, as Boileau observes, Cato a gallant, and Bru- 
tus a coxcomb. Macame de Genlis is incapable of such absurdi- 
lies; we never read her historical romances without regretting that 
she displays in these mixed compositions, many of the qualifica- 
tions which constitute the great historian. She excels particularly 
in portraying characters, and with wonderful art gives to every 
age its appropriate colours. In her pages are to be found an ori- 
ginality and depth of thought which would do honour to thepen of 
the most profound historian. 


“ Louis, still a child, too deeply felt the queen’s superiority. It is 
easy to govern the weak, timid and reserved, without winning them; 
but to dazzle is not to enchant. ‘The admiration which such charac- 
ters feel, is a mingled sentiment of astonishment and fear, which, far 
from awakening tenderness, embarrasses and repels them. ‘The queen 
might have subjugated Louis, but she had no qualities which could at- 
tract him. He admired her beauty, but her vivacity made him trem- 
ble.” 


Is not this observation equally new and judicious? 'Those who 
have already read this novel, (and who has not read it?) will per- 
haps be gratified by a repetition of some of its most striking pas- 
sages; as the eye, after surveying a gallery of paintings, rests 
with delight upon those which most caught its admiration. What 
historian would disallow the following portrait of Louis? 


“ Louis the XIII. was pious and upright: his morals were unble- 
mished; he had sensibility, intellect and valour, and even military ta- 
lents, worthy of the son of the great Henry. He had,however, none of 
those virtues which are essential to domestic felicity ; he neglected his 
duties as a son, a husband, a brother and a friend; and was neither a 
great prince nor a good king; because in a sovereign, indolence and 
weakness are the most dangerous of vices; as strength is the most 
necessary qualification in one who undertakes to carry a heavy bur- 
den. Brought up amidst commotions and factions, Louis knew nothing 
of royalty but its embarrassments and its shackles: in the supreme au- 
thority he beheld nothing but the anxieties of superintendence, and 
the fatigue of command. He had had a bad education, and having 


attained the age when its defects might have been repaired by indus- 
fry and reflection, he mistook his ignorance for incapacity. Those 
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who were desirous of governing in his name, took good care to en- 
courage this idea; which, moreover, furnished an excuse for his indo- 
lence: for it was easier to distrust his own abilities, than to conquer 
his antipathy to exertion. The renown of Henry the Great, and the 
admiration with which his memory was still cherished, rather depress- 
ed than excited his emulation. The most illustrious models are not 
always the most useful. They extinguish the hope of pre-eminence, 
which is the spark at which enthusiasm kindles.” 


The same brilliant powers of the pencil shine in the following 
picture of the Duchess de Chevreuse, whose name is found in all 
ihe annals of intrigue of that age. 


“The Duchess de Chevreuse is the heroine of intriguers, for she 
does not love intrigue from cupidity, nor even from ambition, but from 
a pure love of agitation, bustle, and the events to which she gives rise— 
in short, for intrigue itself. What pleases her most is, not the success 
of an undertaking, but the pleasure of engaging in a mysterious affair, 
and conducting it with skill; the glory of inventing the springs of a 
complicated machine, and communicating to them a a rapid and conti- 
nual motion. Hence she was more brilliant, and decidedly happier in 
disgrace and exile, than she is here, because she was then intriguing 
for her return : but now that she isin her own country, and thoroughly 
reinstated in favour, she droops and languishes: the vigilance of Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu renders ail her inirigue fruitless ; conspiracies are ex- 
hausted, and there is nothing now to be done, either on a grand scale, 
orin a minor department, and a'l intriguers, except those of the cardi- 
nal’s party, are thrown into consternation, disconcerted, discouraged, 
and overwhelmed with apathy.” 


t shall only add the following stroke from the picture of 
Madeinoiselle de la Fayette, which appears to me exquisite. 


“ There are qualities wich we perceive at a first inferview, and oth- 
ers which it requires penetration and a long intercourse to discover. 
Every one is struck with the brilhancy of a fine day ; but it is only 
after some time that the genial influence of a healthy climate and pure 
atmosphere can be fully felt. Thus it was with the admirable quali- 
ties of Mademoiselle de La Fayette: no shadow, no contrast, caused 
one to appear brighter than another: it was impossible not to think 
Mademoiselle de La Fayette charmmeg and accomplished, but it re- 
quired time and a great deal of penetration to discover the full extent 
of her superiority.” 


These passages, and several more which we shall not here trans- 
cribe, such as those in which the author so profoundly analyzes 
and paints with such rapidity of pencil, the deep policy of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, added to an infinite number of views, outlines and 
ideas elaborately explained, which sparkle through the whole 
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work, exhibit a genius infinitely above the species of writing, in 
which the fertile imagination and flowing pen of Madame de Gen- 
lis delight to sport. Beauties such as “these would do honour to 
compositions of a much higher order, and she gives to productions 
frivolous in themselves, and apparently intended only for the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, an interest and importance really literary.— 
The novel form is only a frame in which Madame de Genlis sets 
the portraits of history, the treasures of an observing mind, and the 
riches of a style at once flexible and energetic. 

But to consider this work only with regard to its merits as a 
novel: with whatever other defects it may be reproached, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the success of the author in triumphing 
over many difficulties; in the subject given, all the successive 
situations that were to unfold the two principal characters, were 
almost so many problems to resolve, and it required great obser- 
vation and ingenuity to arrange them suitably. 

Let us follow the thread of the stor y, leaving out the two epi- 
sodes with which it is adorned. 

Mademoiselle de La Favette, educated by an aunt, the Countess 
de Bregi, who was herself strongly tinctured with romance, was 
of course never to bestow her heart and hand except upon a 


man of extraordinary merit, a great man—all mediocrity was to 


be held in disdain: hestinee, she is called to the court of Louis 
XIII. and fate determines that the king, who was so far from the 
ideas of perfection with which the imagination of Mademoiselle 
de La Fayette glowed, should distinguish her. She despises and 
almost hates the king before she knows him. The Marchioness 
de Beaumont, one of the friends with whom her intimacy had 
begun at the convent, and who, as well as herself, is attached to the 
court, prepares her heart for the impressions it is to receive. The 
king, to whom Mademoiselle de La Fayette had not yet been pre- 
sented, sees her in one of those affecting situations which 
heighten the native attractions of a beautiful woman. Nothing 
can he more touching than the picture of Louis the XIII. meeting 
with Mademoiselle de La Fayette at the Hotel Dieu, whilst she is 
engaged in the most sublime functions of charity, in administering 
relief to the invalids of that hospital. The king was on the point 
of departing to fight and expel the Spaniards, who had taken Cor- 
bie. He was therefore seen by Mademoiselle de La Fayette 
under the most favourable aspect, and it is thus that the ingenious 
author gives the rough draught of their loves. ‘The return of the 
conquering king only serves to increase the sentiments of Made- 
moiselle de La Fayette towards him, and she is more than ever 
persuaded of the possibility of making a great king of the tri- 
umphant prince. She goes with him to the representation of the 
Cid, and this is one of the most lively and interesting scenes of the 
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novel. Until then nothing had disturbed the progress of this 
growing passion; but very soon the Count de Melbraye, a rela- 
tion of the Cardinal de Richelieu, addresses Mademoiselle de La 
Fayette; she rejects him, and the minister on this occasion pro- 
cures an interview with her, in which he entirely throws off the — [ 
mask. Convinced of the passion of the king, and enraged that ‘ 
he could not make Mademoiselle de La Fayette the tool of hisin- ff 
trigues, he seeks to destroy her bv awakening the jealousy of the 
prince. He informs Louis the XIU. that she whom he loves is 
engaged in an intrigue with the Count de Soissons; but the king 
dincoy ers that the interviews which had been reported to him, are 

only another proof of the exalted virtues of Mademoiselle de La 
Fayette. His passion increases—deeds of humanity performed 
together heighten their mutual Name: the first use that Mademoi- 

selle de La Fayette makes of her influence over the king is in fa- 

vour of the queen, to whom she endeavours to lead the heart of 

her husband. The most delicate situations, the most interesting [FF 
pictures, now multiply. ‘The king gives a mysterious féte to the : 
object of his passion, and a song is composed for the occasion, : 
which shows the character of the féte. 

We will here briefly recall te the mind of the reader the scene 
of the Abbey de Longchamp during the storm, that of the confine- 
e. ment of the queen, the progress and height of the king’s passion, 

ik and the catastrophe of the story. What truth of detail, what de- 
i licate touches! What a picture is that in which Louis the XU. 
determines to be a priest, when Mademoiselle de La Fayette be- 
comes a nun! We do not hesitate to assert that Madame de 
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Genlis has nowhere exhibited such talents as in this last work, 
because she has never before had such an opportunity of display- 
| ing such sagacity and skill in making the circumstances which un- i 
| fold her char acters, flow naturally from the qualities with which she 
has represented them. We shall not, however, defend the length = [| 
of the episodes she introduces, but will only observe, that, to the a 
tender interest they excite, they add the merit of contributing to | 
the effect of the whole, in assisting to impress the reader with the 7 
oe spirit of the age to which the author would transport him. We ; 
i venture to affirm, that this novel is one of those productions | 
i | which will be appreciated j in proportion to the degree of mind 4 n 
; the reader possesses, and in proportion as that mind has been cule | > 1 
| a tivated. 7 it 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF SAMUEL ADAMS. 


SamMuEL ADAMs is a name which, in New England, has been 
for more than thirty years the regular watchword of faction, and 
the constant theme of popular eulogy and invective. 

When it unhappily falls to the lot of a character of the very 
first order of excellence, thus to become the property of a party, 
and to have his name associated with that miserable round of com- 
monplace phrases which supplies the underling politician with 
his. argument and his declamation, so unnatural is this associa- 
tion, that as soon as envy and interest have ceased to operate upon 
the public mind, the fame of the patriot or the hero is reclaimed 
from these base uses, and becomes the glorious possession of his 
country and of the civilized world. All the calumnies and mis- 
representations of the time then die away, together with the ma- 
lignant passions that gave them birth; or if haply they survive, 
they are remembered but to give greater lustre to the virtue which 
has triumphed over them, like those lowering clouds which for a 
time obscure the face of the sun as he holds his course through 
the heavens, but just as he sets in night break from around him and 
serve but to reflect and prolong his glories. 

But the reputation of secondary and inferior men, when thus 
elevated into fame by party violence, almost universally experien- 
ces a very different fate. ‘Their characters are seldom justly esti- 
mated even by posterity, and they continue to be seen through 
the mist which faction has raised around them, sometimes magnified 
into heroes and sages, and sometimes, with almost equal incorrect- 
ness, distorted and diminished into provincial demagogues and petty 
intriguers. So great a portion of their reputation arises from adven- 
titious circumstances, from situation, titles, public honours, politi- 
cal zeal, or party management, that it is at last extremely difficult 
to separate the substance from the trappings which invest it. Every 
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sect, religious or political, is anxious to keep up the fame of their 
catalogue of saints and martyrs; while, on the other hand, when no 
counteracting cause of this nature operates to restrain it, there is 
a natural propensity in mankind to pluck away all these borrowed 
honours, until atlength, having detected so much exaggeration, we 
are apt to conclude that the whole is trick and imposture. 

Of the truth of these remarks Samuel Adams affords a very stri- 
king example, and it is but doing bare justice to the memory of an 
honest, and in many respects a very able man, to endeavour, by a 
dispassionate view of his character and public services, to rescue 
his fame, at once, from idle exaggeration and unmerited obloquy. 

Samuel Adams was born in Boston, September 27, 1722. His 
family, which was descended from one of the first settlers of New 
England, was respectable, but neither wealthy nor at that time dis- 
tinguished in society. He was originally destined by his parents 
for the church, and his education was conducted with a view to 
that profession. After passing through the usual academic course 
he received the degree of A. B. at Harvard College in 1740, and 
in 1743 that of A. M.; when, in conformity with the usages of that 
college, which retained many of the forms of the English universi- 
ties, he proposed as his thesis, and defended the affirmative of the 
question, “whether it be lawful to resist the supreme power of 
the state, if the commonwealth cannot otherwise be preserved.” 
Thus early had his mind taken its bent, and formed that system of 
political opinions to which he uniformly. and zealously adhered 
throughout life, and which he never for a moment hesitated to re- 
duce into practice. 

His attainments in general knowledge appear to have been re- 
spectable, although he does not seem to have applied himself 
either to literature or science with any very greatardour. But the 
favourite employment of his youth was the study of theology, 


which he pursued with much industry, upon the plan of the syste- 


matic bodies of divinity of the old school, and he embraced with 
great zeal the docirines of Calvin in their most unadulterated form. 





Tie was equally zealous in support of the plan of church government | 


and discipline, established by the cengregationalists or independents | 


of the first generation of New England: and he was accustomed | 


to say that the platform of the New England churches, together 
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with the Westminster assembly’s shorter catechism, contained 
every thing necessary for the established discipline and doctrine 
of any christian church. 

His warm attachment to these doctrines, naturally led to vene- 
ration of the characters of those who had distinguished themselves 
as the champions of his peculiar creed, and predisposed him to 
the adoption of their political as well as religious opinions. 

Thus, he became filled with enthusiastic admiration of the sturdy 
republicanism, the uncompromising principle, the sober gravity, 
and the severe simplicity of manners, which characterized the En- 
glish puritans of the reigns of James and Charles [. Of these, 
and of the original settlers of New England, he never spoke but 
with the greatest reverence. 

At the period at which he began to take an interest in public 
affairs, the provincial governments were continually agitated by 


contests between their governors and other officers, who were ap-_ 


pointed by the crown, and the assemblies, which were the im- 
mediate representatives of the people of the colonies. ‘There 
could be no question in Mr. Adams’s mind as to the side which he 
should take in these controversies, and it is probable that his love 
of political discussion and party warfare diverted him from his 
original intention of entering into the ministry; at least, no other 
reason can now be traced for his not pursuing a profession other- 
wise so congenial to ail his habits and modes of thinking. Without 
any regular pursuit, or settled mode of maintenance, he supported 
himself for many years partly by petty traffic and partly by the 
small perquisites of the office of tax-gatherer in his native town, 
to which humble employment his political adversaries in after life 
frequently alluded, by styling him Samuel the Publican. But his 
political zeal predominated over every other consideration of <inte- 
rest or of prudence. He engaged warmly in all the disputes 
which successively arose between Great Britain and her colonies, 
and on every occasion opposed the provincial government, both 
as a declaimer in the town meetings and other popular assemblies, 
and as a writer in the public prints. His own affairs were now 
neglected to attend to those of the public, and he became embar- 
rassed with debts. One of his biographers* candidly confesses 


* Dr. Elliot. Biographieal Dictionary of New England. 
Vou. Il. New Series. 30 
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that Mr. Adams “ was ill qualified to fill an office which required 
constant attention to pecuniary matters, and his soul being bent on 
politics, he passed more time in talking against Great Britain than 
in collecting the sums due to the town.’ But he had now become 
tco useful to the whig party to be suffered to sink under these 
embarrassments, and his personal friends, aided by the more 
wealthy supporters of the cause of which he was so zealous and 
important a partisan, relieved him by their contributions from 
these difficulties. His general acquaintance among the people, 
particularly the substantial mechanics and shipwrights, residing in 
the north end of Boston, together with the reputation which he 
gained by his boldness in opposition to the stamp act and tea tax, at 
length acquired him great popularity, and he became the ostensible, 
and on many occasions, the efficient leader of his party in the 
town of Boston. In 1765 he was elected one of the representa- 
tives from Boston in the general court or legislature of Massachu- 
setts. In this station he remained until 1774, being regularly 
annually re-elected for nine years, a period which includes a very 
eventful and interesting portion of the history of American liberty, 
during the whole of which, the provincial assembly of Massachu- 
setts sustained a daring and highly distinguished part. In this 
body Mr. Adams was remarkable as well for his political and par- 
liamentary talents, as for his zeal and hardihood in opposition to 
the claims, the arts, and the menaces of the royal government. 
While others were contented with aiming merely at redress of griev- 
ances, and continued to make their speculative distinctions between 
liberty and independence, his endeavours were directed towards 
widening the breach between the mother country and the colonies, 
and urging on their speedy and complete separation. Indeed, he 
appears to have been one of the very first who dared to speak 
boldly and openly on the subject of the independence of this 
country. 

While a member of the general court he was frequently em- 
ployed on committees to draft reports, addresses, protests, and 
other public papers of that nature, in the performance of which 
duty he is said to have displayed great rapidity and correctness 
of composition, a qualification probably much more rare at that time 
than itis at present, when the arts and mysteries of authorship have 
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become familiar to every reader of newspapers and magazines, and 
the man who has any ideas worth conveying to the world, is 
seldom much at a loss for the choice of words or the construction 
of sentences. 

Though thus busily engaged in public life, he did not neglect 
the scenes of his former activity, but continued to mix much in 
the assemblies of the people, and to animate them by his bold and 
forcible harangues. One brief specimen of his eloquence at this 
period, which has been hitherto preserved only by tradition, as it 
serves to illustrate the character of the man, is well worthy of being 
embodied into a less perishable form. 

A town meeting of Boston bad been called at the old south 
meeting-house, in consequence of some new aggression upon the 
rights of the people. The different orators of the whig party had 
in turn addressed the meeting, loud in complaint and accusation, 
but guarded and cautious on every point which might look like an 
approach towards treasonable expressions, or direct exhortations 
to resistance. Adams had piaced himself in the pulpit, and sat qui- 
etly listening to all their harangues; at length he rose and made a 
few brief remarks, which he wound up with the following pithy apo- 
logue. “ A Grecian philosopher who was lying asleep on the 
grass, was suddenly roused by the bite of some animal on the palm 
of his hand. He closed his hand suddenly as he awoke, and found 
that he had caught in it a small field-mouse. As he was examin- 
ing the little anima! which had dared to attack him, it bit him unex- 
pectedly a second time; he dropped it, and it made its escape. 
Now, fellow citizens, what think you was the reflection which this 
trifling circumstance gave birth to in the mind of the philosopher. 
It was this; that there is no animal, however weak and con- 
temptible, which cannot defend its own liberty, if it will only fight 
for it.”’ 

There is great reason to believe that somewhere about this 
time, an ineffectual attempt was made by the public agents of the 
British government to buy him over to the royal party, or at least 
to bribe him to silence. In one of Governor Hutchinson’s intercept- 
ed letters, addressed to 2 member of the British cabinet, in an- 
awer to the inquiry why Mr. Adams was not purchased over from 
his opposition by an office or pension, he replies, in the language of 
a veteran politician, so hackneyed in the ways of intrigue and cor- 
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ruption as to have become totally unable to comprehend the mo- 
tives of a plain honest man, that “ Such is the obstinacy and 
inflexible disposition of the man, that he never can be conciliated 
by any office or gift whatever.” 

In 1774 Mr. Adams was elected a member of the general con- 
tinental congress, and in the same year, secretary of the state of 
Massachusetts, which office he discharged by deputy while at- 
tending to his public duties in congress. At length the battle of 
Lexington applied the spark to that mass of combustible matter 
which had been so long accumulating, and the whole land was at 
once in flames. Mr. Adams now became the popular favourite 
throughout the state, and was generally known in his own party 
by the name of the patriot Samuel Adams; and on the 12th of 
June, 1775, General Gage issued his proclamation offering par- 
don to all the “ rebels” excepting only Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, whose offences, he declares, “ are of too flagitious a 
nature to admit of any other consideration than condign punish- 
ment.” 

Being thus officially denounced, his reputation as a patriot was 
still more widely diffused throughout the confederation, and he 
entered with more dignity and weight of character upon that broad 
field of action which was now opened to him. 

He sat in the continental congress when the declaration of in- 
dependence was made, and urged and supported that measure 
with great zeal. He was also very efficient in framing and adjust- 
ing the articles of the first confederation, to which, although they 
were adapted merely to a temporary purpose, he was always much 
attached, and seemed to think them sufficient for every purpose of 

qi national government. 
Ya In this station he continued to represent his native state during 
‘| | the most important and doubtful period of the revolutionary con- 
H test, and entered with his usual industry and zeal into all the de- 
tails of public business. Hither from motives of personal dislike, 
or from reasons of political expediency, or, as is yet perhaps a 
more probable as well as a more charitable supposition, from his 
principles ef thorough going democracy, he opposed, and endea- 
voured to counteract, the influence of General Washington, and 
seemed desirous to reduce him from his rank of commander in 
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chief to the level of the other generals, and to place him under the 
more immediate control of congress. 

In 1779 he was chosen a member of the convention which sat 
at Cambridge in the autumn of that year, and the succeeding spring, 
by which the present constitution of the state of Massachusetts 
was framed. Here he was eminently useful, from his long expe- 
rience in public affairs, and his intimate acquaintance with local 
interests and feelings. 

We may perhaps trace the influence of Mr. Adams’s peculiar 
political views upon this body, by several phrases of that constitu- 
tion which indicate a cautious jealousy of the independence, even, 
of the annually elected representatives of the people, as well as 
in that provision for so large a representation in the more popular 
branch of the legislature as is now found to be avery serious pub- 
lic evil.* 

This constitution bears evident marks of greater deliberation 
and study, and is drawn up with a more formal arrangement and 
division of the political powers, together with a greater minuteness 
of detail, than appear in any other of our state constitutions. Ii 
is however a curious circumstance in the history of politics that in 
all our eighteen several forms of local government, framed by the 
immediate representatives of the people for the use of states, dif- 
fering widely in situation, in manners, and in population, where a 
merely speculative reasoner might naturally have expected to have 
found almost as many different forms and modifications of repub- 
licanism, and to have seena practical exemplification of some of 
those beautiful theoretical schemes of polity, which Plato, More, 
Harrington, Hume, and a host of other philosophers have de- 
lighted in forming, the fact is completely the reverse, and all these 
independent bodies appear without concert to have come to nearly 
the same conclusion, and to have invariably adopted almost the 
same plan of representative democracy. 

Whether this is to be accounted for, altogether, from the self 
evident superiority of this particular form of civil policy, or more 
probably by the truth, that our legislators finding the habits of the 
people already in a great degree formed to this mode of govern- 
ment, their practical good sense taught them not to risk certain and 
easily aitainable good by any effort at theoretical perfection, pre- 
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Ihe house of representatives in Massachusetts, has for several years consisted 
of near 600 members. 
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sents a question not unworthy the consideration of the philosophi- 
eal politician. But this is a forbidden field of speculation, and the 
biographer must return to his humbler task. 

When the new state government was organized, in 1780, he was 
elected a senator from the county of Suffolk, and upon the meet- 
ing of the legislature was chosen president of the senate, and con- 
tinued to fill this station for several years. While in this post an 
insurrection (commonly known by the name of Shay’s rebellion) 
broke out in the western counties of the state, and soon rose to 
such a height, as almost threatened the subversion of the govern- 
ment. 

Very decided and energetic measures were immediately taken 
to suppress these commotions, and while General Lincoln was 
placed at the head of the military force of the state, Mr. Adams 
was deputed as_ the representative of the civil authority, and he 
conducted himself in discharge of this duty with dignity, abili- 
ty, and firmness. “It was his constant declaration,” says Dr. 
Elliot, “ that republics could exist only by submission to the laws, 
and that the laws ought to be put in force against all opposition.” 
The circumstances of the times had hitherto placed him in active 
opposition to the ruling powers, but this transaction displayed his 
character in a new light, and sufficiently proved that he “ meant 
not license, when he cried liberty.”’ 

Shortly after, the new federal constitution was proposed to the 
consideration of the states, and he sat as one of the twelve repre- 
sentatives of the town of Boston, in the convention called by the 
state of Massachusetts for that purpose. He brought to the con- 
sideration of this great national question, a mind experienced 
and adroit in the detail of practical politics, but unfortunatels 
little liberalized by general study or philosophical speculation, 
and perhaps too much filled by narrow jealousies and fears of all 
powers not exercised by the people themselves, or their most im- 
mediate representatives. Hence it appeared to him that in the 
new constitution too much was surrendered by the state sove- 
reigoties to the general government, and in particular that too much 
power was intrusted to the federal executive and judiciary depart- 
menis. He had expressed these opinions without reserve before 
his election to the convention, but as bis constituents were in gene- 
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ral zealous for the new constitution, after some faint exertions he 
gave way to the current of public opinion, and although usually 
a long and frequent speaker in deliberative bodies, he now gene- 
rally contented himself with a silent vote, and finally voted, though 
reluctantly, for the adoption of the new form of government; first, 
however, proposing several amendments, the most important of 
which, viz. the repeal of that article which subjected the states in 
their corporate capacity to the jurisdiction of the federal courts, 
has since been adopted. From this time he was regarded as a 
leader of the party then denominated antifederal, many of whom 
disliked that mixture of aristocracy which they cenceived to 
exist in our own constitution, and looked with pleasure upon what 
they deemed the purer republicanism springing up in France. 

The state of parties which succeeded must be too fresh in the 
memory of most of our readers to need farther explanation ; and it is 
far from the wish of the writer to stir up any of the expiring em- 
bers of party. While every thing else around us is convulsed by 
the violence of party spirit, the peaceful domain of literature at least, 
should preserve iis sacred neutrality, and afford one place of 
refuge and calm repose to the mind wearied by the clamour, and 
fevered with the bickerings and animosities of faction. 

During the remainder of his life, Mr. Adams uniformly adhered to 
that party which opposed the policy of the Washington and Adams 
administration, and afterwards supported that of Mr. Jefferson; and 
he gave his aid to the cause which he espoused, not only by the 
direct influence of his character and station, but also by his con- 
versation, and in some instances by his pen. 

In 1789 he waselected lieutenant governor, to which honoura- 
ble, though by no means important station, he was annually re-elected 
until 1794, when, upon the death of Mr. Hancock, he was elecied 
governor of the state. He continued in the peaceful routine of 
the ordinary duties of this station for three years, until the increa- 
sing infirmities of advanced age obliged him to withdraw from 
public life. He lived in retirement for about six years in the full 
possession of his faculties, and died in the faith of his youth, Oc- 
tober 2d, 1803, in the 82d year of his age. 

According to the ordinary custom of his country, he married 
carly in life. Possessed of no hereditary fortune, and without a 
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profession, he maintained his family chiefly by the salaries and 
emoluments of public office, no very abundant source of wealth 
in any part of our country, and least of all in New England.— 
‘Throughout the greater part of his life he was poor, until at a late 
period, in consequence of the afflicting event of the death of an 
only son, he acquired a decent competency. His domestic 
econo my, though extremely plain, was by no means sordid, and his 
whole system of life exhibited a fair specimen of the genuine old- 
fashioned New-England man. 

Amidst that general refinement of manners, that increase of 
luxurious habits, and that gradual laxity and diversity of religious 
faith attendant upon wealth and commercial intercourse, Samuel 
Adams retained all the primitive character of the venerable purr 
tan forefathers of New England. 

He was very attentive to all the external forms and ordinances 
of religion, and there is every reason to think that his profession 
was sincere. 

Though poor he possessed a lofty and incorruptible spirit, and 
looked with disregard upon riches, if not with contempt; while at 
the same time he did not attempt to disguise that reputation and po- 
pular influence were the great objects of his ambition. 

His private morals were pure, his manners grave and austere, 
and his conversation, which generally turned on public characters 
and events, bold, decided, and sometimes coarse. Besides the 
occurrences of the passing day, he is said to have had three topics 
of conversation on which he delighted to expatiate, and to have 
always dwelt upon with great earnestness, British oppression, the 
manners, laws, and customs of New England, and the importance 
to every republican government of public schools for the instruc- 
tion of the whole population of the state. 

He was not a politician of very enlarged or liberal views, rather 
an able, than a great man, and perhaps more of a demagocue than 
a statesman. Skilled in the knowledge of the human heart, and 
adroit in the management of popular prejudices and feelings, these 
qualities, added to his powers of public speaking, gave him an un- 
exampled weight of influence in his native state, and particularly 
in the town of Boston. But his eloquence was exclusively adapted 
to the taste of a town meeting, and his system of politics was formed 
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upon the narrow scale of the old colony of Plymouth, and little fitted 
for directing the great concerns of a rising empire. His character as 
a statesman, it must therefore be confessed, is not of the very first 
order of excellence; but the cause of American independence 
owes much to his zeal and intrepidity. Although a dexterous, he 
was certainly not a profligate party-leader, and when he is placed 
in Comparison with those simulars of patriotism, the politicians 
of expediency and intrigue, his love of liberty, his sincerity, his 
honesty, and his consistency of character, raise him into dignity, 
in spite of the comparative mediocrity of his talents, and the nar- 
rowness of his views. 

The consideration of the character of Samuel Adams, when 
taken in connexion with the uncommon degree of popularity which 
his name, in spite of party misrepresentations, has now obtained 
in this country, may suggest an important moral lesson to those of 
our youth, whom a generous ambition incites to seek the temple of 
glory through the thorny paths of political strife. Let them com- 
pare him with men confessedly very far his superiors in every gift 
of intellect, of education, and of fortune—with those who have 
governed empires, and swayed the fate of nations—the Mazarines, 
the Bolingbrokes, and the Mirabeaus, who crowd the page of his- 
tory ; and then, let them consider how poor and how limited is 
the fame of these venal and selfish politicians, when placed in com- 
petition with that of this humble patriot. ‘The memory of these 
brilliant and accomplished men, tarnished as it is by the history. 
of their profligacy, their corruption, and their crimes, is preserved 
only in the narrow circle of politicians and scholars, while the 
name of Samuel Adams is enrolled among the benefactors of his 
country, and repeated with respect and gratitude by the meanest 


» citizens of a free state. 
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Odes, Naval Songs, and other occasional Poems. By Edwin q 


C. Holland, Esq. Charleston. 


A sMALL volume, with the above title, has been handed to us, 


with a request that it might be criticised. Though we do not pro- | 


fess the art and mystery of reviewing, and are not ambitious of 


being either wise or facetious at the expense of others, yet we feel | 


a disposition to notice the present work, because it is a specimen of 
one branch of literature at present very popular throughout our 


country, and also, because the author, who, we understand, is quite © 


oung, gives proof of very considerable poetical talent, and is in © 
y 5) 5S > a 


great danger of being spoiled. 


We apprehend, from various symptoms about his work, that he _ 


has for some time past received great honours from circles of lite- 7 


rary ladies and gentlemen, and that he has great facility at composi- i 


tion—we find, moreover, that he has written for public papers ’ 


under the signature of Orlando; and above all, that a prize has ; 
been awarded to one of his poems, in a kind of poetical lottery, 


cunningly devised by an “ eminent bookseller.’’ 
gly 


These, we must confess, are melancholy disadvantages to start , 
withal; and many a youthful poet, of great promise, has been | 
utterly ruined by misfortunes of much inferior magnitude. We | 


trust, however, that in the present case they are not without 
remedy, and that the author is not so far gone in the evil habit of 
publishing, as to be utterly beyond reclaim. Still we feel the ne- 
cessity of extending immediate relief, from a hint he gives us on 
the cover of his book, that the present poems are “ presented 
merely as specimens of his manner, and comprise but a very small 
portion” of those he has on hand. This information really 
startled us—we beheld in imagination a mighty mass of odes, songs, 
sonnets and acrostics, impending in awful volume over our heads, 
and threatening every instant to flutter down, like a theatrical snow- 
storm of white paper. To avert so fearful an avalanche have we 
hasiened to take pen in hand, determined to risk the author’s dis- 
pleasure, by giving him good advice, and to deliver him, if possi- 
ble, uninjured out of the hands both of his admirers and his patron. 
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The main piece of advice we would give him is, to lock up all his 
remaining writings, and to abstain most abstemiously from publishing 
for some few years to come. We know that this will appear very 
ungracious counsel, and we have not very great hope that it will 
be adopted. We are well aware of the eagerness of young authors 
to hurry into print, and that the muse is too fond of present pay, 
and “ present pudding,” to brook voluntarily the postponement of 
reward. Besides, this early and exuberant foliage of the mind ts 
peculiar to warm sensibilities and lively fancies, in which the prin- 
ciples of fecundity are so strong as to be almost irrepressible. The 
least ray of popular admiration sets all the juices in motion, pro- 
duces a bursting forth of buds and blossoms, and a profusion of 
vernal and perishable vegetation. But there is no greater source 
of torment to a writer, than the flippancies of his juvenile muse. 
The sins and follies of his youth arise in loathsome array, to dis- 
turb the quiet of his maturer years, and he is perpetually haunted 
by the spectres of the early murders he has perpetrated on good 
English and good sense. 

We have no intention to discourage Mr. Holland from his poetic 
career. On the contrary, it is in consequence of the good opi- 
nion we entertain of his genius, that we are solicitous that it should 
be carefully nurtured, wholesomely disciplined, and trained 
up to full and masculine vigour, rather than dissipated and enfee- 
bled by early excesses. We think we can discern in his writings 
strong marks of amiable, and generous, and lofty sentiment, 
of ready invention, and great brilliancy of expression. These 
are as yet obscured by a false, or rather puerile taste, which 
time and attention will improve, but it is necessary that time and 
attention should be employed. Were his faults merely those of 
meiliocrity we should despair, for there is no such thing as fer- 
menting adull mind into any thing like poetic inspiration; but we 
think the effervescence of this writer’s fancy will at afuture day 
settle down into something substantially excellent. Rising genius 
always shoots forth its rays from among clouds and vapours, but 
these will gradually roll away and disappear, as it ascends to its 
steady and meridian lustre. 

One thing which pleases us in the songs in this collection, is, that 
they have more originality than we commonly meet with in our na- 
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tional songs. We begin to think that itis a much more difficult 
thing to write a good song than to fight a good battle; for our tars 
have achieved several splendid victories in a short space of time ; 
but, notwithstanding the thousand pens that have been drawn forth 
in every part of the union, we do not recollect a single song of really 
sterling merit, that has been written on the occasion. Nothing is 
more offensive than a certain lawless custom which prevails among 
our patriotic songsters, of seizing upon the noble songs of Great 
Britain, mangling and disfiguring them, with pens more merciless 
than Indian scalping knives, and then passing them off for Ameri- 
can songs. This may be an idea borrowed from the custom of 
our savage neighbours, of adopting prisoners into their families, 
and so completely taking them to heir homes and hearts, as al- 
most to consider them as children of their own begetting. At any 
cate, it is a practice worthy of savage life, and savage ideas of 
property. We have witnessed such horrible distortions of sense 
and poetry—we have seen the fine members of an elegant stanza 
so mangled and wrenched, in order to apply it to this country, that 
our very hearts ached with sympathy and vexation. Weare con- 
tinually annoyed with the figure of poor Columbia, an honest, 
awkward, dowdy sort of dame, thrust into the place of Britannia, 
and made to wield the trident, and “rule the waves,” and play off 
a thousand clumsy ceremonies before company, as mal-adroitly 
as a worthy tradesman’s wife, enacting a fine lady or a tragedy 
queen. 

Besides, there is in this a pitifulness of spirit, an appearance of 
abject poverty of mind, that would be degrading, if it really be- 
longed to the nation. Nay more, there is a positive dishonesty in 
it. We may, if we choose, plunder the bodies of our enemies, 
whom we have fairly conquered in the field of battle; and we 
may strut about, uncouthly arrayed in their garments, with their 
coats swinging to our heels, and their boots “ a world too wide for 
our shrunk shanks,” but the same privilege does not extend to 
literature; and however cur puny poetasters may flaunt for a 
vhile in the pilfered garbs of their gigantic neighbours, they may 
rest assured, that if there should be a tribunal hereafter to try the 
crimes of authors, they will be considered as mere poetical high- 
waymen, and condemned to swing most loftily for their offences. 

{tis really insulting to tell this country, as some of these varlets 
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do, that she “needs no bulwarks, no towers along the steep,’ 
when there is a cry from one end of the union to the other for 
the fortifying our seaports and the defence of our coast, and when 
every post brings us intelligence of the enemy depredating in our 
bays and rivers ; and it is still more insulting to tell her that “ her 
home is on the deep,” which, if it really be the case, only proves 
that at present she is turned out of doors. No, if we really must 
have national songs, let them be of our own manufacturing, how- 
ever coarse. Wewould rather hear our victories celebrated in the 
merest doggrel that sprang from native invention, than beg, bor- 
row, or steal from others, the thoughts and words in which to ex- 
press our exultation. By tasking our own powers, and relying 
entirely on ourselves, we shall gradually improve and rise to poeti- 
cal independence ;_ but this practice of appropriating the thoughts 
of others, of getting along by contemptible shifts and literary larce- 
nies, prevents native exertion, and produces absolute impoverish- 
ment. It is in literature as in the accumulation of private fortune ; 
the humblest beginnings should not dishearten ; much may be done 
by persevering industry, or spirited enterprise; but he who de- 
pends on borrowing will never grow rich, and he who indulges in 
theft will ultimately come to the gallows. 

We are glad to find that the writer before us is innocent of these 
enormous sins against honesty and good sense; but we would warn 
him against another evil, into which young writers, and young men, 
are very prone to fall—we mean bad company. We are appre- 


) hensive that the companions of his literary leisure have been none 


of the most profitable, and that he has been trifling too much with 


i the fantastic gentry of the Della Cruscan school, revelling among 
4 flowers, and hunting butterflies, when he should have been soberly 


walking, like a duteous disciple, in the footsteps of the mighty mas- 
ters of his art. We are led to this idea from seeing in his poems 


the portentous names of “the blue eyed Myra,” and “ Rosa Ma- 


> tilda,” and from reading of “lucid vests veiling snowy breasts,”’ 
and “ satin sashes,” and “ sighs of rosy perfume,” and “ trembling 


}eve-star beam, through some light clouds glory seen,” (which, by 


the by, isa rhyme very much like that of “ muffin and dumpling,”’) 


Wand 


—‘* The sweetest of perfumes that languishing flies 
Like a kiss on the nectarous morning tide air.” 
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Now all this kind of poetry is rather late in the day—ihe fashion 
has gone by. A man may as well attempt to figure as a fine 
centleman in a pea-green silk coat, and pink satin breeches, and 
powdered head, and paste buckles, and sharp toed shoes, and all 
the finery of Sir Fopling Flutter, as to write in the style of Della 
Crusca. Gifford has long since brushed away all this trumpery. 

We think also, the author has rather perverted his fancy, by 
reading the amatory eflusions of Moore; which, whatever be the 
magic of their imagery and versification, breathe a spirit of heart- 
less sensuality, and soft voluptuousness, beneath the tone of vigor- 
ous and virtuous manhood. 

This rhapsodising about “ brilliant pleasures,” and “ hours of 
bliss,’’ and “ humid eyelids,” and “ ardent kisses,” is, after all, migh- 
ty cold-blooded, silly stuff. It may do to tickle the ears of love- 
sick striplings and romantic milliners ; but one verse describing pure 
domestic affection, or tender innocent love, from the pen of Burns, 
speaks more to the heart than all the meretricious rhapsodies of 
Moore. 

We doubt if in the whole round of rapturous scenes, dwelt on 
with elaborate salacity by the modern Anacreon, one passage can 
be found, combining equal eloquence of language, delicacy of 
imagery, and impassioned tenderness, with the following picture 
of the interview and parting of two lovers. 


“ How sweetly bloom’d the gay, green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ; 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie: 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


“Wi? mony a vow, and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And pledging oft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder ; 

But O! fell death’s untimely frost, 
‘That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
oa vow my Highland Mary. 
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“QO pale, pale now those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly! 

And clos’d for ay the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 

And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 

But still within my bosom’s core, 
Shall live my Highland Mary.” 


Throughout the whole of the foregoing stanzas we would remark 
the extreme simplicity of the language, the utter absence of all 
false colouring, of those “ roseate hues,” and “ ambrosial odours,”’ 
and “ purple mists,” that steam from the pages of our voluptuous 
poets, to intoxicate the weak brains of their admirers. Burns 
depended on the truth and tenderness of his ideas, on that deep- 
toned feeling which is the very soul of poetry. To use his own 
admirably descriptive words, 


‘His rural loves are nature’s sel, 
Nae bombast spates 0’ nonsense swell ; 
Nae snafe conceits, but that sweet spell, 
. O’ witchin love, 
That charm, that can the strongest quell, 
The sternest move.” 


But the chief fault which infests the style of the poems before 
us, is a passion for hyperbole, and for the glare of extravagant 
images and flashing phrases. This taste for gorgeous finery, and 
violent metaphor, prevails throughout our country, and is charac- 
teristic of the early efforts of literature. Our national songs are 
full of ridiculous exaggeration, and frothy rant, and commonplace 
bloated up into fustian. 'The writers seem to think that huge 
words, and mountainous figures, constitute the sublime. Their 
puny thoughts are made to sweat under loads of cumbrous im- 
agery, and now and then they are so wrapt up in conflagrations, and 
blazes, and thunders and lightnings, that, like Nick Bottom’s hero, 
they seem to have “ slipt on a brimstone shirt, and are all on 
fire !”” 

We would advise these writers, if they wish to see what 
is really grand and forcible in patriotic minstrelsy, to read the na- 
tional songs of Campbell, and the Bannock-Burn of Burns, where 
there is the utmost grandeur of thought conveyed in striking but 
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perspicuous language. It is much easier to be fine than correct in 
writing. A rude and imperfect taste always heaps on decoration, 
and seeks to dazzle by a profusion of brilliant incongruities. But 
true taste always evinces itself in pure and noble simplici- 
ty, and a fitness and chastness of ornament. The muses of 
the ancients are described as beautiful females, exquisitely 
proportioned, simply attired, with no ornaments but the dia- 
mond clasps that connected their garments; but were we to paint 
the muse of one of our popular poets, we should represent her as 
a pawnbroker’s widow, with rings on every finger, and loaded with 
borrowed and heterogeneous finery. 

One cause of the epidemical nature of our literary errors, is the 
proneness of our authors to borrow from each other, and thus 
io interchange faults, and give a circulation to absurdities. It 
is dangerous always for a writer to be very studious of cotem- 
porary publications, which have not passed the ordeal of time and 
criticism. He should fix his eye on those models which have 
been scrutinized, and of the faults and excellencies of which he is 
fully apprized. We think we can trace, in the popular songs of 
the volume before us, proofs that the author has been very con- 
versant with the works of Robert Treat Paine, a late American 
writer of very considerable merit; but who delighted in continual 
explosions of fancy and glitter of language. As we do not cen- 
sure wantonly, or for the sake of finding fault, we shall point to 
one of the author’s writings, on which it is probable he most values 
himself, as it is the one which publicly received the prize in the 
Bookseller’s Lottery. We allude to THE PILLAR OF GLORY. We 
are likewise induced to notice this particularly, because we find it 
going the rounds of the union; strummed .at pianos, sang at con- 
ceris, and roared forth lustily at public dinners. Having this uni- 
versal currency, and bearing the imposing title of Prize Poem, 
which is undoubtedly equal to the Tower Stamp, it stands a great 
chance of being considered abroad as a prize production of one of 
our universities, and at home as a standard poem, worthy the imi- 
tation of all tyros in the art. 

‘The first stanza is very fair, and indeed is one of those pas- 
sages on which we found our good opinion of the author’s genius. 
The last line is really noble. : 
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“ Hail to the heroes whose triumphs have brighter’d 
The darkness which shrouded America’s name ! 
Long shall their valour in battle that lighten’d, 
Live in the brilliant escutcheons of fame ! 
Dark where the torrents flow, 
And the rude tempests blow, 
The stormy-clad Spirit of Albion raves ; 
Long shall she mourn the day, 
When in the vengeful fray, 
Liberty walk’d, like a God, on the wayes.” 


The second stanza, however, sinks from this vigorous and per- 
spicuous tone. We have the “ halo and lustre of story” curling 
round the “ wave of the ocean;’’ a mixture of ideal and tangi- 
ble objects wholly inadmissible in good poetry. But the great 
mass of sin lies in the third stanza, where the writer rises into 
such a glare and confusion of figure as to be almost incomprehen- 


gible. 


“ The pillar of glory the sea that enlightens, 
Shall last till eternity rocks on its base ! 
‘The splendour of fame its waters that brightens, 
Shall follow the footsteps of time in his race! 
Wide o’er the stormy deep, 
Where the rude surges sweep, 
Its lustre shall circle the brows of the brave! 
Honour shall give it light, 
Triumph shall keep it bright, 
Long as in battle we meet on the wave !” 


We confess that we were sadly puzzled to understand the 
nature of this ideal pillar, that seemed to have set the sea in a 
blaze, and was to last “till eternity rocks on its base,”’ which we 
suppose is, according to a vulgar phrase, “ forever and a day 
after.’ Our perplexity was increased by the cross light from 
the “splendour of fame,” which, like a footboy with a lantern, 
was to jog on after the footsteps of time; who it appears was to 
run a race against himself on the water—and as to the other Jichts 
and gleams that followed, they threw us into complete bewilder- 


ment. It is true, after beating about for some time, we at length 


landed on what we suspected to be the author’s meaning; but a 
worthy friend of ours, who read the passage with great attention, 
Vou. UF. New Series. 
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maintains that this pillar of glory which enlightened the sea, can 
be nothing more nor less than a light-house. 

We do not certainly wish to indulge in improper or illiberal 
levity. It is not the author’s fault that his poem has received a 
prize, and been elevated into unfortunate notoriety. Were its 
faults matters of concernment merely to himself, we should barely 
have hinted at them; but the poem has been made, in a manner, a 
national poem, and in attacking it, we attack generally that pre- 
vailing taste among our poetical writers for excessive ornament— 
for turgid extravagance, and vapid hyperbole. We wish in some 
small degree to counteract the mischief that may be done to 
national literature by eminent booksellers crowning inferior effu- 
Sions as prize poems, setting them to music, and circulating them 
widely through the country. We wish also, by a little good- 
humoured rebuke, to stay the hurried career of a youth of talent 
and promise, whom we perceive lapsing into error, and liable to be 
precipitated forward by the injudicious applauses of his friends. 

We therefore repeat our advice to Mr. Holland, that he abstain 
from further publication until he has cultivated his taste, and ripened 
his mind. We earnestly exhort him rigorously to watch over his 
youthful muse; who, we suspect, is very spirited and vivacious, 
subject to quick excitement, of great pruriency of feeling, and a 
most uneasy inclination to breed. Let him in the mean while 
diligently improve himself in classical studies, and in an intimate 
acquaintance with the best and simplest British poets, and the 
soundest British critics. We do assure him that really fine poetry 
is exceeding rare, and not to be written copiously nor rapidly. 
Middling poetry may be produced in any quantity—the press 
groans with it—the shelves of circulating libraries are loaded with 
it—but who reads merely middling poetry? Only two kinds can 
possibly be tolerated, the very good, or the very bad; one to be 
read with enthusiasm, the other to be laughed at. 

We have in the course of this article quoted him rather un- 
favourably, but it was for the purpose of general criticism, not indi- 
vidual censure; before we conclude, it is but justice to give a spe- 
cimen of what we consider his best manner. The following stanzas 
are taken from elegiac lines on the death of a young lady. The 
comparison of a beautiful female to.a flower is obvious, and fre- 
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quent in poetry, but we think it is managed here with uncommon 
‘delicacy and consistency, and great novelty of thought and manner. 


There ws a flow’r of beauteous birth, 
Of lavish charms, and chasten’d die, 
It smil’d upon the lap of earth, 
And caught the gaze of ev’ry eye. 


‘“‘ The vernal breeze, whose step is seen 
Imprinted in the early dew, 

Ne’er brush’d a flow’r of brighter beam, 
Or nurs’d a bud ot lovelier hue ! 


“It blossom’d not in dreary wild, 

In darksome glen, or desert bow’r, 
But grew, like Fiora’s fav’rite child, 

In sun-beam soft, and fragrant show’r. 


“The graces lov’d with chasten’d light, 
To flush its pure, celestial bloom, 
And all its blossoms were so bright, 
It seem’d not form’d to die so soon. 


*“‘ Youth round the flow’ret ere it fell, 
In armour bright was seen to stray, 

And beauty said, Aer magic spell 
Should keep its perfume from decay. 


«The parent-stalk from which it sprung, 
Transported as its halo spread, 

In holy umbrage o’er it hung, 
And tears of heav’n-born rapture shed. 


‘Yet, fragile flow’r! thy blossom bright, 
Though guarded by a magic spell, 
Like a sweet beam of evening light, 
In lonely hour of tempest fell. 


“The death-blast of the winter air, 

The cold frost and the night-wind came, 
They nipt thy beauty once so fair !— 

It shall not bloom on earth again!” 


From a general view of the poems of Mr. Holland, it is evi- 
dent that he has the external requisites for poetry in abundance ; 
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he has fine images, fine phrases, and ready versification; he must 
only learn to think with fulness and precision, and he will write 
splendidly. As we have already hinted, we consider his present 
productions but the blossoms of his genius, and like blossoms they 
will fall and perish—but we trust that after some time of silent 
growth and gradual maturity, we shall see them succeeded by a 
harvest of rich and highly flavoured fruit. 


ANECDOTES OF THE BATTLE ON LAKE ERIE. 


Ir is a trite remark, that general descriptions of battles present 


no distinct images to the mind. We read with little emotion of 


broadsides discharged, ships cut to pieces, and numbers killed and 
wounded ; but when particulars are given us, when the immment 
risks, or piteous disasters of individuals are detailed, we fancy 
ourselves in their situations, and, in a manner, mingle personally in 
the conflict. A mere outline of the Battle of Erie was given some 
time since in the Biography of Commodore Perry: since then se- 
veral circumstances have reached us, which give a more vivid idea 
of the nature of the fight, and show the incessant and thickening 
perils with which that young officer was surrounded. 

It was his lot repeatedly to see men swept away from his side ; 
some even while conversing with him. One of these incidents dis- 
plays the coolness and presence of mind that prevailed among the 
officers, and indeed throughout the ship, enabling them even to jest 
with present dangers. ‘The second lieutenant of the Lawrence, 
while standing beside Commodore Perry, was struck in the breast 
by achain shot. The shot having passed through the bulwark, 
had no other effect than to knock him down, and ledged in the bo- 
som of his waistcoat. He fell with an exclamation, and remained 
for a moment stunned by the violence of the blow. Perry raised 
him up, and seeing no marks of a wound, gave him some cheering 
words, and told him he could not be hurt. The lieutenant coming 
io himself, put his hand into his bosom, pulled out the chain shot, 
and exclaiming “no, Sir, but this is my shot,” thrust it with great 
sang frovd into his pocket. 

Th the course of the action Perry noticed a prime and favourite 
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sailor, who was captain of one of the guns, very much embarrassed 
with his piece, which, in consequence of the forelock being broken, 
was rather unmanageable and rebounded. Perry approached him, 
and in his usual encouraging manner asked him what was the mat- 
ter. The honest tar, who had been showing signs of infinite vex- 
ation, turned round, and, as if speaking of a mistress, exclaimed 
reproachfully, “ Sir, my gun behaves shamefully—shamefully !” 
He then levelled it, and having taken aim, raised up and squared 
himself in a fine martial style, when suddenly a cannon ball struck 
him in the breast, passed through him, and he fell dead, without 
a groan! 

Lieutenant Yarnall, of the Lawrence, behaved throughout with 
ereat bravery and coolness. He was dressed as a common sea- 
man, a red bandana handkerchief was tied round his neck, and 
another round his head, to stanch two wounds which he hae 
received. From these the blood trickled down his face, and a 
splinter having passed through his nose, it had swelled to a hideous 
magnitude. In this frightful plight, looking like the very genius 
of carnage and ill luck, he came up to Perry, in the hottest and 
bloodiest of the fight, and announced to him that all the officers of 
his division were killed. Perry ordered others in their place, 
Shortly after Yarnell returned with a repetition of the dismal 
tidings that all the officerswere shot down; “then, Sir,”’ said Perry, 
“you must endeavour to make out by yourself. I have none more 
to furnish you !” 

One circumstance which Perry relates deserves particular men- 
tion. It has in it something of sentiment that is above common life, 
and absolutely belongs to poetry. When, in the sweeping havoc that 
Was sometimes made, a number of men were shot away from around 
a gun, the survivors looked silently round to Perry—and then 
stepped into their places. Whenever he looked at the poor fel- 
lows that lay wounded and weltering on the deck, he always found 
their faces turned towards him, and their eyes fixed on his coun- 
tenance. It is impossible for words to heighten the simple and af- 
fecting eloquence of this anecdote. It speaks volumes in praise 
of ihe heroism of the commander, and the loyal affection of his 
followers. 

When Perry went off from the Lawrence to shift his flag to the 
Niagara, he stood up in the boat gallantly waving bis sword, and 
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was heard cheeringly to exclaim, “ Pull away my brave boys !’” 
so earnest was he that though the balls whistled around him he 
could scarcely be made to take a seat, and an old sailor, who had 
been in both battles of the Constitution, absolutely held him down. 

Just after he had got on board the Niagara, and was on the 
quarter deck, a sailor who commanded one of the guns, seeing all 
his men shot down, turned with eagerness to Perry, and, laying both 
hands upon his shoulders, exclaimed, “ For God’s sake, Sir, give 
me some more men!’ Such was the vivid animation that prevailed 
among all ranks—they had lost all sense of personal danger, and 
thought of nothing but victory. 

When the Niagara dashed through the enemy’s line, as she 
passed the Lady Prevost, Lieutenant Buchan, the commander of 
that vessel, was shot through the face by a musket hall. The 
vessels were then within half pistol shot, so that every thing could 
be seen distinctly from one to the other. The crew of the Lady 
Prevost, unable in their crippled state to stand the fire of the Nia- 
gara, ran below; but their unfortunate commander remained on 
deck, and Perry saw him leaning on the companion way, with his 
face on his hand, looking with fixed stare at his enemies. Perry 
immediately silenced the marines on the quarter deck, and run- 
ning forward ordered the men to cease firing. He afterwards 
learnt that the strange conduct of Lieutenant Buchan was owing 
to sudden derangement, caused by his wound. He was a brave 
officer, and had distinguished himself in the battle of the Nile. 

While Perry was engaged at close quarters in the Niagara, 
Lieutenant Turner, a fine bold young sailor, who commanded the 
brig Caledonia, of three guns, spreading every sail, endeavoured 
to get into the action. His foresail interfered between him and 
the enemy, but, rather than take in an inch of canvass, he orders 
ed his men to fire through it. Seeing the commodore engaged in 
the thickest of the fight, he proposed to the commander of another 
email vessel, to board the Detroit; the other, however, prudently 
declined the rash but gallant proposal. 

It bas been mentioned that two Indians were on board the De- 
troit, stationed in the tops, to pick off our officers with their rifles. 
No sooner, however, did the ships come into close action, than they 
were dismayed by this new and fremendous species of battle, 


and slunk into the bold. When the ship was taken they ax 
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ticipated cruel treatment, if their nation was discovered, and bor- 
rowed sailors’ clothes that they might pass for Englishmen. Thus 
disguised, they lay in close concealment for two days, when word 
was brought to Perry, that two Indians were concealed below 
who had not tasted food for eight and forty hours. He had them 
brought up on deck, where they made a most uncouth and ludi- 
crous appearance, with their borrowed garments bagging about 
them. They expected nothing less than to be butchered and 
scalped, but, notwithstanding, preserved the most taciturn inflexi- 
bility of muscle. Perry, however, after putting a few good-hu- 
moured questions to them, ordered them to be taken away and 
fed; a degree of lenity which seemed to strike them with more 
surprise than their stoic natures are apt to evince. 

The only time that the coolness and self command of Perry ex- 
perienced any thing like a shock, was on seeing his young brother, 
a midshipman, knocked down by a hammock, which had been 
driven in by a ball. In the momentary agony of mind he gave him 
ap as slain, but had the delight to see him rise up perfectly unhurt. 

Perry speaks highly of the bravery and good conduct of the 
negroes, who formed a considerable part of his crew. They 
seemed to be absolutely insensible to danger. When Captain 
Barelay came on board the Niagara, and beheld the sickly and 
particoloured beings around him, an expression of chagrin escaped 
him, at having been conquered by such men. The fresh water 
service had very much impaired the health of the sailors, and 
srowded the sick list with patients. 

We shall close these few particulars of this gallant and romantic 
affair, with the affecting fate of Lieutenant Brookes of the marines. 
It presents an awful picture of the scenes which the warrior wit- 
nesses in battle—iis favourite companions suddenly cut down 
before his eyes—those dreadful transitions from the flush of 
health and the vivacity of youth, to the ghastliness of agonized 
death—from the cheering and the sme, to the shriek and the con- 
vulsion. 

Brookes was a gay, animated young officer, remarkable for his 
personal beauty. In the midst of the engagement he accosted 
Perry in a spirited tone, with a smile on his countenance, and was 
making some observations about the enemy, when a cannon ball 


struck bim in the thigh, and dashed him to the opposite side of 
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the deck. ‘The blow shattered him dreadfully, and the sudden 
anguish forced from him the most thrilling exclamations. He im- 
plored Perry to shoot him and put an end to his torture: the lat- 
ter directed some of the marines to carry him below and consign 
him to the surgeon. The scene was rendered more affecting, by 
the conduct of a little mulatto boy of twelve years of age, a 
favourite of Brookes’s. He was carrying cartridges to one of the 
suns, but on seeing his master fall, he threw himself on the deck, 
with the most frantic gesticulations and piercing cries, exclaiming 
that bis master was killed; nor could he be appeased until orders 
were given to take him below; when he immediately returned to 
earrying cartridges. 

Mr. Hamilton, the purser, who had worked at a gun like a com- 
mon sailor, being wounded, was carried below and laid on the same 
mattress with Brookes. ‘The wound of the latter was stanched, 
and he lay composed, calmly awaiting his approaching death. 
Hamilton observes that he never looked so perfectly beautiful as 
at this moment, when the anguish of his wound had imparted a 
feverish flush and lustre to his usually blooming countenance. 
He asked with great solicitude after Perry, and how the battle 
went. He gave a few directions about his own affairs, and, while 
his voice was growing weaker and weaker, recommended his little 
mulatto to kindness and protection, directing into whose hands he 
should be placed. While he was yet talking, Hamilton’s attention 
was suddenly attracted by some circumstance which occasioned 
him to look another way for a moment—the voice of his companion 
died away upon his ear, and when he turned his face again, poor 
Brookes had expired! 
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POETRY. 


THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 


A new poem with this title has recently been published in England, from the pen 
of Lord Byron. It is a Turkish tale, and a companion piece to his Giaour. The 
following splendid description of Asiatic scenery opens the first canto. 


KNOW ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture—the love of the turtl— 
Now melt into sorrow—now madden to crime /— 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the g: ardens of Gul j in her bloom ; 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 

In colour though varied, in beauty may Vie, 

And the purple of Ocean is deepest in die ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine— 

Tis the clime of the east—’tis the land of the sun— 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 

O! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 


The following is a description of Zuleika, the heroine of the poem— 


Fair—as the first that fell of womankind— 
When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 
W hose image then was stamped upon her mind— 
But once beguiled—and ever more beguiling ; 
Dazzling—as that, O ! too transcendent vision 
To sorrow’s phantom-peopled slumber given, 
When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 
And paints the lost on earth, revived in heayen— 
Soft—asthe memory of buried love— 
Pure—as the'prayer which childhood wafts above— 
Was she—ihe daughter of that rude old chief, 
Who metthe maid with tears—but not of srief, 


Who hath not proved—how feebly words raed 
‘To fix one spark of beauty’s heav enly ray 

Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight— 

His changing cheek—his sinking heart confess 
The might—the mi aye Stv of loveliness? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone— 
The nameless charms unmarked by her alone— 
The light of love—the purity of grace— 

The mind—the musie bre athing fr om her face! 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole— 
And O ! that eve was in itself a soul! 


The following isan exquisite picture of female gentleness and sensibility. 


In silence bowed the virgin’s heaad— 
And if her eve was filled with tears 
hat stifled feeling dare not shed, 
And changed her cheek from pale to red 
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POETRY. 


And red to pale, as through her ears 
‘those winged words like arrows sped—~ 

What could such be but maiden fears? 

So bright the tear in beauty’s eye, 

Love half regrets to kissit dry— 

So sweet the blush of bashfulness, 

Even pity scarce can wish it less! 


Ee 


For the Analectic Magazine. 
ON FRIENDSHIP. 


How sweet is the mem’ry of joys that are past, 
But joys are delusive as virtue is rare ; 

And when age cools the passions and deadens the taste, 
We barely remember that once such things were. 


So friendships, sometimes—e’er they ripen, grow old, 
As the frost nips the spring-buds that soonest appear ; 
And the heart that first opens is first to grow cold, 
And pretends to forget that of late—such things were. 


I’ve seen one on whom smiles and caresses were heap’d, 
*Tilithe burden of kindness seemed heavy to bear; 

And the warm grateful heart in sineerity leaped, 
And swore that *twould never forget—such things were. 


I have heard the professions of friendship the dearest, 
Wi hile suspicion’s sharp glance could not fancy a fear ; 
But the friendship I fancied the firmest, sincerest, 
Has broke—and I’ve blush’d, as I thought such things were. 


Philadelphia. 
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TIMID LOVE. 
By Mrs. Grant. 


O say not that Arthur will see me no more, 

His kindness I merit, his anger deplore ; 

Though doubt made me'silent, yet why should he fly, 
Since the dawn of affection is timid and shy ? 


f’ve nourished the woodlark he brought from the nest, 
The flowers he presented I placed in my breast; 
When their beauty nolonger delighted my eyes, 
With their last dying odours I mingled my sighs. 


Beneath von steep cliff, where the strawberries grow, 
Though the surf in rude tumults beats ever below ; 
By the dim light of morning, unseen, I repair, 

To gather the fruit, that my Arthur may share: 
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Alene in the dusk of the evening I rove, 

With my harp I resort to the depth of the grove ; 
With sceret delight, there I sin. all hislays, — 
And practise the music made sweet by his praise, 


0 willhe return, his loved haunts to retrace ? 

Will no rash resentment appear in his face ? 

No more like a blast will he rush through the door, 
And wring my sad heart with reproaches no more ! 





THE BARD’S INCANTATION. 


Written under the threat of invasion, in the autumn of 1804 


By Walter Scott. 


The forest of Glenmore is drear, 
It is ali of black pine, and the dark oak-tree; 
And the midnight wind, to the mountain deer, 
Is whistling the forest iullaby :— 
The moon looks through the drifting storm, 
But the troubled lake reflectsnot her form, 
For the waves roll whitening to the land, 
And dash against the shelvy strand. 


There is a voice among the trees 
That mingles with the groaning oak— 
That mingies with the stormy breeze, 
And the lake-waves dashing against the roek ;« 
There is a voice within the wood, 
The voice of the Bard in fitful mood; 
His song was louder than the blast, 


Uv 


As the Bard of Glenmore through the forest past» 


** Wake ye from your sleep of death, 
Minstrels and Bards of other days! 

For the midnight wind is on the heath, 
And the midnight meteors dimly blaze; 

The Spectre with his bloody hand,* 

fs wandering through the wild woodland; 

The owl and the raven are mute tor dread, 

And the time is meet to awake the dead ! 


** Souls of the mighty! wake and say 

To what high strains your harps were strung, 
When Lochlin ploughed her billowy way, 

And on your shores her Norsemen flung? 
Her Norsemen, trained to spoil and blood, 
Skilled to prepare the ra. en's food, 

All by your harpings doom’d to die 
On bloody Large and Loncarty.f 


«t Mute are ye all? no murmurs strange 
Upon the midnight breeze sail by ; 

Nor through the pines with whistling change, 
Mimie the harp’s wild harmony! 

M ute are ye now ?—-Ye ne’er were mute 

When murder with his bloody foot, 

And rapine with his iron hand, 

Were hovering near your mountain strand. 


* The forest of Glenmore is haunted by a spirit called Lhamdearg, or Red-hani. 
+ Where the Norwegian invader of Scotland received two bloody defeats. 
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266 POETRY. 
«‘O yet awake the strain to tell, th 
By every deed in song enroll’d, vel 
By every chief who fought or fell, The 
For Albion’s wealin battle bold ;— 
‘From Coilgach,* first who roll d his car, 
‘Through the deep ranks of Roman war, Mos 
To him, of veteran memory dear, In 
Who victor died on Aboukir. toge 
the ° 
** By all their swords, by all their scars, T 
By all their names, a mighty spell! latio 
By all their wounds, by ail their wars, Yor! 
Arise, the mighty strain to tell ; P 
For fiereer than fierce Hengist’s strain, Nev 
More impious than the heathen Dane, som: 
More grasping than all grasping Rome, anti 
Gaul’s ravening legions hither come !” ra 
is t 
The wind is hush’d and still the lake— snbj 
Strange murmurs fill my tingling ears, 
Bristles my hair, my sinews quake, A 
At the dread voice of other years—- Sov 
** When targets clash’d, and bugles rung, Rus 
And blades round warriors’ heads were flung, Balt 
The foremost of the band were we, ike 
And hymn’d the joys of liberty !” pen 
mi 
pub 
maf 
; T 
thos 
TO A LADY, ON THE DEATH OF HER SISTER. ben 
Me By Rogers. ee 
in , 7 
i Ah! little thought she, when, with wild delight, pw 
= By many a torrent’s shining track she flew, 
t 7 When mountain glens, and caverns full of night, 
i | O’er her young mind divine enchantment threw ; 
Thatin her veins a secret horror slept, 
| That her light footsteps should be heard no more ; 
That she should die-—nor watched, alas! nor wept 
| By thee, unconscious of the pangs she bore. 
A Yet round her couch indulgent fancy drew ; 
ij The kindred forms her closing eyes required. alec 
There didst thou stand—there, with the smile she knew, me inte 
‘ f She moved her lips to bless thee, and expired. Th 
) ies mis 


And now to thee she comes, still, still the same, 
As in the hours gone unregarded by ! 


50 1 








i To thee how changed, comes, as she ever came, 

‘nt Health ou her check, and pleasure in her eye! = 
ay ie ih ; 
Ha Nar less, Jess oft, as on that day appears, oe vel 
a When, lingering as prophetic of the truth, t 
an 6A By the way-side she shed her parting tears-~ Oe ha: 
Ht] Forever lovely in the light of youth! Syl) 
; sel 

* The Galgacus of Tacitzs. sin 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Eastburn, Kirk & Co., New-York, have received several sheets of a new no- 
velin * volumes by Madame D’Arbiay, author of Evelina, Camilla, &c. It is entitled 
The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties ; it will be put to press immediately. 


The Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Taie, by Lord Byron, has been put to press by 
Moses Thomas, Philadelphia. 


In the press and will be speedily published, The Commercial Code of France, 
together with the Motives, or discourses of the counsellors of state, illustrative of 
the various provisions of the Code, delivered before the legislative body. 

The original French text of the code printed on one page with the English trans- 
lation on the opposite side Translated by John Rodman, Counsellor at Law, New- 
York. 


Preparing for the press, The true use of Poesy, a poem, by B. Allen, jun. of 
New-York. This poem contains a short review of the character and influence of 
some of the principal religious poets, as well as of several of the heathen poets of 
antiquity, and of the popular modern poets of Great Britain ; with an exposition of a 
few of the proper subjects of poetical embellishment. The chief object of the work 
is to show that religion affords the most sublime and beautiful subjects for poetry 
subjects that can never be exhausted, and which must always delight. 





An historical, military and political account of the life of Field Marshal Prince 
Souvarof/, translated by a gentleman of Baltimore, (from a copy furnished by the 
Russian minister as the most authentic, )is published by Edward J. Coale, Bookseller, 
Baltimore, and by Eastburn, Kirk & Co. of New-York.—The same booksellers have 
ikewise published Mademoiselle de la Fayette, an historical novel illustrating the 
manners and character of the court of Louis XIII. by Madame de Genlis, the first 
American edition, revised, with additional notes—They will ina few days likewise 
publish the narrative of the campaign of 1812, illustrated by large coloured military 
maps, and embellished with a likeness of Kutuzof, finely engraved by Edwin. 


The fifth volume of Hall’s Law Journal isin the press at Baltimore. To gratify 
those who do not subseribe to this work Mr. Hall has ordered a few extra copies to 
be printed of one of the articles in this volume. This is “ an answer to Mr. Jefferson’s 
justification of his conduct inthe case of the New Orleans Batture. By Edward 
Livingston.” Mr. 'efferson’s view of the subject will likewise be inserted in the 
volume, and both tracts will be illustrated by suitable charts. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


From late British Publications. 


FREEZING OF ALCOHOL. 


A correspondent mentionsthat the process followed by Mr. Hutton to freeze 
alcohol, and which he thought proper to conceal, was as follows: The alcohol is put 
into a condensing vessel, and air condensed on it as far as ean be done with safety. — 
The vessel is then reduced to as low a temperature as possible by means of freezing 
mixtures, and the air being allowed suddenly to make its escape increases the cold 
sO much that the desired effect is produced. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


M. De Lamarck has published a new System of Natural History, and he explains 
in a way peculiar to himself, the classes, orders, and genera of animals; but as tra- 
Vvellers have since discovered many new species and genera; as anatomists have 
better developed their structure; and lastly, as the discrimination of M. de Lamarck 
has discovered several new relations between them, he has published an abridged 
syllabus of his course according to this perfected method, in which he contents him- 
sclf with indicating the characters of the superior divisions, and merely gives the 
simple nominative enumeration of the genera. 

He follows in point of arrangement, the order of the degrees of complication, 
cOmmenucing with the most simple animals. Supposing that those which have no 


nerves apparent, are moved only in virtue of their irritability, he denominates them 
“pathic animals : he gives the name of sensible animals to others without vertebra 
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and reserves that of intelligent animals for those with vertebra. To his old classes 
he adds that of cirrhipedes, which comprehends the sea glands, and their analogous 
genera, and which he places between these anelides and mollusci ; that of epizoary 








or intestinal worms, which he places among his apathic animals; and that of the 7zm- hs 
JSusores, or miseroseopic animals without mouths or apparent intestines. He leaves it 
the echino-dermes among the radiarié and the apathic animals, and ina greater de- ade 
sree of simplicity than that in which he places the intestinal worms. 
ae M. Cuvier, purposing soon to commence the printing of his great work on Com- gu 
Rit parative Anatomy, which has occupied his attention for so many years, has present~- | 
hi a ed to the Institute the table of the divisions according to which the animal kingdom liv 
a ought to be distributed in this work. For a long time naturalists were struck with the } 
ah great differences which distinguish the invertebral animals from each other, while the ‘ 
i] fe veriebral animals resemble each other in so many respects. Hence resulted a great bay 
ae iid difficulty in drawing up their comparative anatomy; the animals with vertebrae let 
iy being easily generalized, but not the others : a remedy, however, has been suggested 1 
a? 6 for this diflicuity ; from the way in which the propositions relative to each organ in 
, 4) : were always grouped, M. Cuvier concluded that there exist among animals four aut 
i h HT principal forms; the first of whichis that with which we are acquainted under the fou 
|: i name of vertebral animals, and of which the other three are nearly comparable to it tha 
its i by the uniformity of their respective plans. The author denominates them mollusc, ve} 
if tf fi articulated animals, and radiated animals or zoophytes; and subdivides each of wh 
i { those forms or ramifications into four classes, according to motives nearly equiva- he: 
oo | tent to those upon which the four classes rest which are generally adopted among the the 
i i ob vertebral animals. He has derived from this, in some measure, symmetrical vel 
a, arrangement, a great facility in reducing under general rules the diversities of or- cor 
13 4 ganization. col 
oe a The comparison which the same member has drawn of the osteology of vertebral Ser 
Ai i ie animals, has furnished him with some new ideas as to the osseous structure of the ; 
aH ¥) head in this branch. It had been long since ascertained that oviparous vertebrat 
ae ih animals, z e birds, reptiles, and fishes, had- several common relations of organiza- of 
Lit Eh tion, which made them differ from the viviparous or mamiferous ver‘ebral animals. wil 
ey | M. Cuvier has endeavoured to determine, in a certain manner, to what bone of the hig 
itt ma: head of the mamifere each group of bones of the head of the different ovipari gra 
ii, ual answers, and he thinks he has attained this, by adding to the analogy of the fetus 
i of the former, the consideration of the position, and of the functions of the bones, fro: 
' . 2. e. by examining what organs they protect, to what nerves and vessels they give a Wi 
F | passage, and what muscles are attached tothem. i 
M. Geisecke, the celebrated mineralogist, arrived lately at Edinburgh, from L’! 
Greenland, on his return to Copenhagen, after a residence of seven years and a half Un 
in the country; during which time he examined the whole line of coast from Cape col 
Farewell to 76 degrees of north latitude. He has brought with him a fine collection col: 
of minerals, among which are many totally unknown to the mineralogists of Europe. ave 
ea He proposes to publish an account of his stay in Greenland, which the scientshe 
et! world will look for with great anxiety. 4 
fi re 
| dot 
| qoeemers tome and 
if fess 
LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. ~ 
7 
i ‘ Sec 
art The following notices of Works, published, or preparing for the press, are sg: 
i? lected from late British publications. a 
Bie 5 Mr. Copley is now engaged upon a work, which will, by admirers of warlike ¢ 
ee M achievements, be thought, in an especial manner, worthy of his pencil. It is an cou 
a) equestrian portrait of Marshal Wellington, attended by his aid-de-eamps, the plu 
. Prince of Orange and Lord March, both of whom have sitten purposely for thei’ ane 
q portraits; a subject for which Mr.C has proved his competency, by several ne | 
fl ij, other equestrian portraits of unrivalled merit. The size is eight feet by six; and 7 
qi » besides the three portraits, the back ground is intended to exhibit a perspective of in 
- af the battle of Salamanca. It will, doubtiess, rank among Mr Copley’s best per- Int 
‘ i 






| formanees ; and will, if it ean be finished in time, be a leading object in the next ex» 
i hibition at Somerset, House. , 
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The Margravine of Anspach has composed, and intends to gratify the world 
with, memoirs of her active and chequered life; and no female of this age has 
it more in her power to record the features of the times, because no one has acted 
# more conspicuous part than this illustrious lady. 


The works of Ben Jonson, with notes, critical and explanatory, and a Life of the 
guthor, are announced by Mr. William Gifford, in ten volumes. 


Sir Everard Home announces a course of Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, de- 
livered at the College of Surgeons. 


Mr. Phillipart will speedily publish Memoirs of General Moreau, embellished 
with a portrait, taken a few weeks before his death, and a fuc simile of his last 
letter to Madame Moreau. 


History of Great Britain, from the revolution in 1688, to the French revolution 
in 1789. By Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. L. L. D. F. R.S. It is the wish of the 
author that this work may not exceed three volumes in quarto, but it may extend to 
four He has already experienced a facility of access to original papers greater 
than, even with his confidence in the liberality of the age and nation, he could have 
ventured to hope. But there are doubtless many proprietors of valuable papers to 
whom tie has not the good fortune to be known, or of whose collections he has not 
heard. They are likely to be as desirous as any others to contribute towards an au- 
thentice history of their country. Trusting in their liberal character, the author 
ventures, in this manner, respectfully to solicit information, through his publishers, 
concerning the historical papers in their possession, and to request access to their 
collections, in the manner, and on the conditions which they may think fit to pre 
scribe. 


The Life of James the Second, King of England, collected out of Memoirs writ 
of his own hand. Also, King James’s Advice to hisson; and that monarch’s las‘ 
will, dated November 17,1688. The whole to be edited, by order of his royal 
highness the prince regent, by the Rev. J S. Clark, L.L. B. F. R. S. Historio- 
grapher to the king, and librarian to his royal highness. 


Travels in South America, by Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland. Translated 
from the French, under the superintendence of M. Mfumboldt, by Helen Maria 
Williams. In 8vo. with picturesque and geographical atlases. 


Relation Historique du Voyage de M. M. de Humboldt et Bonpland, dans 
L’Amerique Meridionale Quatre volumes in quarto snr papier velin nom-de-Jesus 
Un Volume d Atlas Geographique et Physique, qui contiendra 40 Planch. sur 
colomb. velin. Un volume d Atlas Pittoresque, containing 60 PL la plupart 
colorees, sur colomb velin. Le meme ouvrage, imprime en douze volumes in octavo, 
avec un Atlas Geographique et Physique, sur papier fin. 


British Biography of the eighteenth century. Containing also, lives of most of 
the eminent characters of the present age; interspersed with much original anec- 
dote and criticism, and forming a standard book of reference of such extensive 
and varied information, as to be requisite in the libraries of persons of every pre. 
fession. By a socicty of clerical and lay members of Oxford University. In 3 vols 
thick Syo. 250 will be printed on royal 4to velium. 


The Vastor’s Fire Side. 


By Miss Porter, author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, and 
Scottish Chiefs. 


In 3 vols. duodecimo. 


By Maria Graham. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 


Letters on India. Author of a Journal of a Residence in 


India. Illustrated by plates. 


Quelques detail sur le General Moreau et’ses derniers moments, suivis d’ane 
courte notice biographique. Par Paul Svinine. Cet ouvrage offre des faits d’autant 
plus interessants qu’ils ont ete recueillis par un temoin oculaire, honore de la confi 
ance du General Morean, et qui a ete charge de l’accompagner sur le continent, ou i! 
ne l’a pas quitte depuis l'instant de son debarquement jusqu’a sa mort. 


The Speeches of the Right Honourable Charles James Fox, in the house of com 
mons, from his entrance into parliament in 1768, tothe year 1806. With Memoirs, 
Introduction, &c. In 6 vols. 8vo. 


The Speeches of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, With Memoirs, Intre 
duction, Ke. 
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Further Considerations on the State of the Currency. By the Fariof Lauder. 
dale. 


Quarrels of Authors, a Continuation of their Calamities; or some Memoirs for 
our Literary History, including specimens of Controversy from the reign of 
Elizabeth. By the author of ** Curiosities of Literature.” 2 vol. er. 8yo. 


Unpublished Manuscripts of Gibbon. In April next will be published, in 5 vols, 
$vo. comprising one of entirely new matter, with a portrait, from the best likeness 
of the author, and other plates, ‘Uhe Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Fsq, 
with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, composed by himself; illustrated from his 
Letters, with occasional notes and narrative. By Lord Sheffield. 


WEST’S PAINTING. 


Mr. West has for several months been engaged on a grand epic painting. The 
subject represents Christ brought out from the judgment hall by Pilate, who presents 
him to the chief priest Caiaphas, and rulers of the people, “ saying unto them, ye 
have brought this man unto me as one that perverteth the people, and behold Ihave 


examined him before you, and have found no tault in this man touching those things | 


whereof ye accuse him.” Luke, xxiii. 14. Itis one of the largest ever painted by 
Mr West, being 34 feet by 16 feet, with the principal figures somewhat larger than 
life ihe subject ts evidently one of the highest interest that could be chosen by 2 
painter, and aifords scope for every varicty of passion. ‘Lhe resignation of Christ, 
the authority of Pilate, the pride of the chief priests, the hatred of the Pharisees, 
the scorn of vulgar prejudice, the surprise of many at the sentence, the griefof the 
mother of Jesus and other women, the passive curiosity of mere spectators, and 
finally the disciplined tudigference of the Roman soldiery, who were to exeeute the 
sentence, serve to exercise and to prove the great talents of the painter, Such 2 
picture, so happily conceived, invoiving the great variety of passions displayed by 
120 figures, so correctly drawn, so completely grouped, so naturally coloured, and 
in such harmonious keeping, we feel it our duty, as well in justice te Mr. Wes'r, as 
toour readers, and to the age, to say, we have seldom, if ever, seen before. It cer» 
tainly has not, as a grand epic picture any superior in England; though we do not 
forget the great collections of ancient and modern masters with which the country 
is covered; neither the cartoons, nor the Adeiphi pictures of Barry, the chef 
Aeuvres of Sir Joshua, Mr. West's former pictures, the wonders of Blenheim, Bur- 
leigh, Grosvenor House, Cleveland House, ‘Vilton, Corsham, or other able fand 
royal collections. We are aware that in challenging this comparison, and in doing 
justice to the greatest modern painter in Kngland, and perhaps in Europe, we may 
provoke the taunts of sume of Mr. West’s rivals, and draw on him some impertinen- 
ees of anonymous criticism--—we have however honestly done our duty, and for the 
eredit of the taste of the age, in regard to this subject, we wish our influence were 
predominant and universal! ‘\e understand this great picture is likely tobe finished 
by Christmas, and that Mr. West intends to exhibit it on his own account, either by 
itself orin a gailery filled with many of his chief performances during the HAL® 
CE YuRY which has elapsed since his arrival from Italy. In this age of speculation, 
the greedy spirit of which reaches the elegant, as well asthe useful arts, we are not 
surprised that the painter has already been offered by some dealers TEN THOUSAND 
GuINEAS for this chef daeuvire, or SEVEN THOUSAND, and the profits of the 
first season. His famous picture of Christ Healing the Sick, for which he received 
but three thousand guineas, has, we are told, already returned thirteen thousand in 
the produce of its exhibitions, and in subscriptions for prints. 


A complete General Analytical Index to the anonymous essays published ander 
the title of the Edinburgh eview, from October, 1802, to November, 1812, is an- 
nowneed ; comprehending, in one alphabetical series, distinct references tothe names 
of authors reviewed, titles of books reviewed, authorities cited or quoted, public 
gue stions discussed, and all incidental matter. 


The editor of the Examiner shortly will publish the Feast of the Poets, with @ 
variety of additional notes, and some other pieces in prose. 


__A new Comedy has becn published, entitled, First Impressions, or Trade in the 
West. Written by Horatio Smith, Esq. one of the authors of Rejected Addresses 
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